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FOREWORD 



r 



The 'AlalJS^ Center for Higher Education (ACHE)^ a consortium of Alabamcc's 
eight black senior colleges, is a^ recipient of a 1974 gra^it from th^ ijthnic Heritage 
Studies Program of ^the U. S. Office of Education. The grant waCs awarded to support 
the Consortium's ^ Black Studies Research and Demonstratior^ Project ^consisting of ^an 
^ongoing Statewide Oral History Research Project which has been underway for twp 
years and a pilot 'Institute on Incorporating The Black Experience into >the High\ 
School Ciurriculum. ^ 

This report is* on the proceedings of, the Sumnier Component of the high school 
teachers institute. It also gives a brief overview oitY\€ Consortium's total involvement 
in Ethnic Studies in order that 'this reader might relate the institute pfoceedings tc5 
ACHE'S overall Ethnic Studies program. 
" ■ : ^ , " <^ 

The academic year component of the high s^ool teachers institute will involve four 
academic y^rflr weekend workshops for participants, conducted by the staff and consul- 
tants, and visits to the participants^ classrooms by the staff and consultants to.observei- 
the implenientation of plans made in the institute and to assist with the integratiqnj 
of -€urricukim materials. \. 



r 



Richard Arrington, Jr., Ph.D. 
Executive Director' ' 
Alabama Center fof 'Higher Education 
2121 . 8th Avenue North Suite 1520 
Birmingham, Alabama 35203 



September^30, 1974 

. I • ■ 
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. INTRboUCTION 

• The Alabama Center for Higher Education lAChHE) is a 
consortium of the eight predominately bfeck senior colleges In 
Alabama organized in 1968 for the purpose of promoting 
cooperation among institutions. It is one of four black college 
consortia in our nation out of approximately 100 voluntary 
consortia. The consortium is com^^ed of publicly - supported {2) 
and privately ^ supported institutl^s (6) which have carried the 
major burden of providing higher education for blacks in Alabama. 
The member colleges are: Alabama A & M University, Alabama 
State University. Daniel Payne College, Miles College, Oakwood 
College, Stillman College, Talladega College, and Tuskegee Institute. 



ACHE stands 9s a foremost example of a successful \A>luntary 
college consortium. U has dev^eloped and AtTIVEL'V 



IMPLEMENTED fifteen opoperative programs which have received 
grant support. These programs are in addition to numerous 
short-term workshops and seminars held for faculty and 
administrators of the member^ colleges . ' 

Among the cooperative programs of ACHE, two relate directly 
to Ethnic Heritage Studies. Both of these programs have focused on 
the collection of information of historical significance about Black 
Americans. - 

f 

The 1974 Ethnic Heritage Studies Program, of which the 
Ethhic Werttafle Institute for Teachers is a component, grew out of a 
need of ACHE to continue ifs programs related to ethnic heritage 
studies and, to make the valuable resources and information gained 
through them accessible to educational institutions for use in 
enhancing educational programs. The programs whjch^ACHE is . 
, already , involved in are the STATEWIDH ORAL HISTORY 
, PROJECT and the PROGRAM FOR THE COtLECTlOW AND 
EVALUATION OF MATERIALS ABOUT BLACK AMERfCANS 
(CEMBA). 

. STATEWIDE ORAL -HISTORY PROJECT. This project, 
funded by a two-year grsint from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities is the f itst 'and to our knowledge, the only one in 
Alabama focusing on oral history research in black community. This 
project was initiated to help m^et one of the mo^ critical issues 
affecting American historiography today: the need to incorporate in 
a decisive way the historical perspectives, experiences and 
contributions of A^ncan-Americans and other American m#iw)rities. ' 



The prbject has three basic purposes: 



• ^ 1. To document the personal experiences of black Alabamians 
(and others having direct bearing upon these ^experiences)^ in their 
attempt to cope with racial discrrmination and .in their .struggle to 
achieve equality of opportunity. Jape recordings^ of preplanned 
interviews with carefully selected respondents provide the primary 
method^ documentation. The primary focus of the project was on 
thfi^dfyii rights struggle in Alabama. The interviews are carried out 
^H5y eight trained teams of faculty members and students (one team 
from each nnember institution). ^ 

2. To train three groups of individuals per school in, the arts of 
planning and conducting interviews for an oral history project and* 
transcribing the information into utilizable form. These groups were 

'student interviewers and transcribers, faculty associates, and 
institutional archivists.' This objective has been accomplished 

^-^hroiigh workshops offered at Tuskegee Institute for program 
participants apd field experience which teams havl receivec[. 

3. The third purpose of the project is to have the collected 
materials in the project made available for, instructional and research 
purposes, and to ^monstrate the ways ^hat these particular 
materials can be effectively incorporated into programs of 
instruction. This Objefe'tive has not been fully achie\<ed and a purpose 
of the 1974 Ethnic Heritage Program is to provide the resources to 
assist with carrying out this iofportani objective. In addition a * 
publication of the transcribed oral interviews collected in the Oral 
History Project will be available in December, 1974. 



s 



COLLECTION AND^VALUATION OF MA 
^ ABOUT BLACK.AMERICANS (CEMI 

The CEMBA program, established In 1968, is a library-oriented 
pnogram. It was designed to acquire, organize, preserve, and make 
available, library materials relevant to Afro-American history. 
« Materials relating to Afro- American contributions, to American life, 
cof/espondence, diaries, memorabilia of individuals, etc., held by ^ 
ACHE librarians were sorted, classified, professionally prepared as 
archival materials a/id made available through Dhoto-duplication. 
I The library of each institution is developing^an archive under 
VqEMBA. Each institution is provided with a full-time archivist in the 
/program. * * 

Shorr-term institutes and orientation sessions have been 
sponsored for public school teachers in Afro-An>erican sludtes. 
CEMBA has also published the '"Proceedings^ of the CEMBA 
Conference on the Evaluation of State-Approved Textbooks". The_ 
conference was attended by teachers, principals, librarians, school 
superintendents, and represerftatives of textbook publishers. The 
purpose was to expk>re ways of improving the treatment of 
minorities in textbooks used*in public schools of Alabama. 



T"^^ In 1972, the CEMBA program published and distributed 
> statewide 5,000 copies of "A Study Guide on Black Materials for 
: the Public Schools". This Guide contains an annotated list of black 
materials and essays suggesting how they may be inc'brporated into 
. instructional j^ograms at various grade levels. • 

CEMBA has also published an annotate^and complete Union 
ist with reference guides on A fro- American's works held in 'the 
light ACHE college libraries. 



-i 
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^ .NEED FOR THE 1974 ET/1NIC 

r, HERITAGE STUDIES PROJECT IN ALABAMA 



If minorities In America are to be accorded their rightful place 
iri American history, much of our history will have to be rewritten 
to correct fallacies and omissions and to incorporate these revision^ 
into qpiSping instructional programs. As history is rewritten we 
must seek outtnuch of the hidden history of 'minorities, and assist 
mirlorities themselves to play a major contributing role in this 
undertaking. There" is a strong need for such a pilot program in 
Alabama. ' ** 

In the mid-IJ^s, Negro hist9ry which had b8en taught in 
Alabama's black mgh schools was removed from the curriculum. 
This was accomplished largely by removing the Negro History 
Textbook from the approved list of tej^^tbooks in Alabama. The 
*State of Alabama offers' a fr6e-textbobk program in its public 
schools with the textbooks which may be used in the schools 
selected from an approved list of textbooks. Thfs list is developed 
by a State Committee on Textbook Adoption which has little or no 
minority representation. 

.Although, the Textbook adoption agency has included some 
recently r'evised textbooks which give some minor recognition to 
minority contributions to America, these are fewand^ will be 5-10^ 
years before niost of A lama's school systems will have the revised 
books. This is a totally inadequate process of correcting the 
imbalance and negle^cts tvfr^h now exist in the treatment^ of 
minority's contributions and cuJture 1h our schools. The result of 
this is that neither black Or white students are given any 
appreciation of 'black contributions and culture in their Studies. It is*^ 
not necessary to belabor the very* negative impact this mustliave 
upo^ school systerii which is attempting to effect racial integration 
in jts classrooms and a soci^y in general which is committed -40 
developing a multi-ethnic nation built upon respect for individuals. 
The need here becomes obvious and is important for whites as well 

as blacks, and indeed for America. > • 

/ , . 
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Even with the need for the proposed program well established, 
its relevancy must be measured in large part by the realhy there is 
H'or implementing the proposed program. This reality oi- the 
>ec8ptivity of the target group to the proposed project, is a major 
consideration of this project. 



The project proposes the exploration and implementation of 
ways'^and means INCORPORATING black materials into the 
instructional programs at each course level rather than introducing, 
black .history and black literature courses as separate courses. The 
process of teach ingjblack historv or literatui'isBs a part of the regular ' 
American History or American Literatur«i course is likely to bt the 
nrK)st effective and acceptable approach in Alabama schools. 
Although it is a more difficult and time-consuming approach in the 
preparation stage, a successful pilot project offers an opportunity 
for extending the programs into all schools of the participating 
systems and if effectively presented, can serve as a model for oth^r 
school systems. ^ - 



OBJECTIVES OF THE 1974 ETHNI C STUD I ES P ROJ €€T^ 

To continue the on-going state-wide oral history project otthe 
AgHE colleges. Specifically to expand the ScopejTWf the project 
beyond the focus on civil rights and Include research in humanities 
(literature, art, musiCf, and*^ dramd) as sources of -materials of 
aistoricai significance of Black Americans. ^ 

To implement a pilot program or demonstration project oTi the 
incorporation of existing relevant Afro-American materials and that 
gained through the ^oral history research, into the current 
iostructional programs in Social Studies and Humanities in Alabama 
high schools and black senior colleges. This involves the preparation 
of oral history transcripts and similar materials for ins^ctional use 
•s well as usin^fie vast amount of resources in this fiel^ which are 
cur^ntly available. 

To dessiminate the instructional materials developed in this 
program, first to participating schools for classroom use and 
evaluation, and to make findings and materials of the pilot project 
available statewide through the State Board of Education and 
through national organizations such as the Association for the Study ' 
of' Negro Life and History, the American Association of Oral 
History, etc.^ 

To|i|Jrovide tn-sefvice training -for a pilot group of 15 high 
school teachers of Social Studies and/or .Humanities oo how to 
incorporate relevant Afro-American materials and effective 
instructional mettfodology into their instructional programs. These 
teachers, who were identified by their principals and 
superintendents will receive assistance from the program staff and 
consliltants through workshops ^summer and academic year) and in 
the classroom. ^ 

^To develop instructional units^and media material dealing with 
the use of Afro-Am^ican m^^ial^ which may be of value to 
general community programs. '■ 

i> . 1 • ■ 

OBJECTIVES OF THE SUMMER ETHNIC 
STUDIES INSTITUTE COMPONENT 

To achieve these objectives each participating teacher in the 
summer institute was expected to acquire the following 
competencies: 

1. The ability to identify the contributions of black Americans 
to the physical ancf economic developmen|_of Atn^ca. - ~ 

2. The ability to perceive the effect of the presence and 
condition of black Americans on major developments and changes 
in American political in|titutioris and policies. 



3. Knowledge of ke^ black figures 
movements and* social change in America. 



identified with* major 



4. Knowledge of the contributions of black Americans to 
American art and literature. 

5. Ability to .locate, evaluate and use existing materials on 
black Americans in constructing leanlhing units for classroom use. 

6. Ability to create exciting and innovative ways of teabhing 
the black experience. 

4 



• PARTipiPANTS « 

The institute for High School feachers was implemented under 
a cooperative arrangement with three school systems. The 
Birmingham Public School System, The Greene "County School 
System and the Birmingham Catholic School System. ^ 

' Institute participants were selected by the Superintendents of 
the cooperating school system. Participants were as follows: ^ ' 



BirnF>ingham Public Schools 

'C' • 

• , Sarah P. Hoehn • Jadkson-Olin High School 
^ Helen M. Bowlin • Jackson-Olin High School 
Gloria J. Dennard • West End High Sichool 
Johp F. Drennings • West End High Schopj 
Mildred D. Horn - West End High School^ 
Yvette L. Maxwell • Carver High School 
Jo^ph A. Sanford - Carver High School 
Juanita W. Todd ♦ Ensley^iglj School 
Annette B. Whatley • Jones Valley HigVi School 



Greene County Pliblio^chools 

Emma J. Jackson • Eutaw Middle School 
Inez P. Lawrence • Eutaw Middle School 
Lula M. Hall - Paramount High School 
Elizabeth R. Branch * Paramount High School 



Birmingham Catholic Schools 



Phyllis L. Jones - Holy Family High SeAooI 
Julia D. Coleman - Holy Family High School 

WORKSHOP STAFF 

Staff ^mbers were chosen on the t)asis of their interests, 
experiences, and proven competence in black studies programs. 

i ^ ^ ■ ■ 

Socia^tudies Instructor (Emphasis on History) 

Richard Hannon. M. A. University of North Carolina .At Chapel 
Hill. Instructor of Freshman Social Science, Mjles College, 
. Birmingham, Alabama. 

Mr^ Hannon had participated in a workshop on incorporating 
black studies in the curriculum at Cofumbia University, had served 
as instructor in a Black Studies Wprkshop for teachers at Greene 
County, Alabama^ and was presently coofcJinating the revision of 
the freshman social science curriculum for Miles College. 

Instructor of Materials and Resources on the Afro- American 
Experience, Hazel Patterson. M. S. L. S. Library Science, Atlanta 
University. Librarian, Miles College. * « . 

Mrs. P^tte«S0n serves on the Cc^mittee for the Collection and 
Evaluation of Materials about Black Ame/icans (CEMBA) of the 
Alabama Center of Higher Education, and is^ archivist for the Miles 
College Center for Black Materials. 

Instructor of Afro-American Literature and Institute Coordinator 
Betty B. 6ates. M. A., Columbia UniversilK^; L. H. D.; Baptist 
Seminar. A - , 

. f . ■ ; 
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Miss Gates is coordinator of Afro- American studies at Mites 
College; Associate Professor of English; Poet. 

She has served as consultant for the Black Studies Program 
of District of Columbia Teflchers College, and the Center for 
Desegregation of Schools. Mobile, Alabama; Director of ESAP 
Program for the Study of Language and Culture; and Instructor in 
Reading in the Teachers Training Institute of Milei^ollege. 



Her additional study includes study at the Institute of 
African Studies at the University of London, the University of 
Ghana, the University of Chicago, and Harvard University. 
• % . • 

Her poetry appears in UNDERSTANDING THE NEW 
BLACI^ POETRY by Stephen Henderson. 

She is a Danforth Foundation Associate. 

Dr. Leavy Oliver - Director of ACHE's Ethnic Heritage Program 
and Professor of Political Science at Miles College; M. A. andPh.D, 
Indiana University; former Head of Polrtteal Science, Tuskegee 
Institute; Author of ;The Teaching of Government in a Dynamic 
Society" (195.8 • J. Soc. Sci. Teachers); 'The Birmingham Negro" 
(J. of Higher Education, 1964); "The Impact of The Fourteenth 
Ameftdment on Civil Rights in the Great Scoeity" (J. of Higher 
Education, 1966); and "Who am I? A Tribute to Negroes in 
American History" (J Jof Soc. Sci. Teachers, 1967). . 

J ^ 
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Miles teacher's quest 
for knowledge endless 



By Cletta^ Atkinson 

Post-Herald Columnist 



Betty Gates, ^ho just returned froma pilgrimaged 
Haifa, Israel, believes in^the "oneness of mankind." Her 
Baha'i religion teaches that. And Miss Gates teaches too, at 
Miles CoUege, where she came in 1960. Herjclasses range from* 
ethnic and black studies to English, and she's coordinator o'f 
Afro- American studies there. 

This soft-spoken wohian with an unquenchable ambition, 
has^queezed several educational and religious lifetimes into 
one. She's come a long way from Americus, Ga., where her fa- 
ther died when »he was one, and where there Was no high 
aefeool for blacks. An anthology of Jier po^ms has been pub- 



People & Things I 



lished, a book about people and their retationsliip to each 
other and God. It*s called "Understanding The New Black 
Poetry." ^ ^ 

Oatei reads her i^orks (from memory) to classies, 
assemblies and at soci^ gatherings. And she can sit (when 
she finds time) in her home on Graymont-ave and recall 
events of her life thdt are so interesting they could be woven 
into'a novel. Such as being lost in a Ghana jungle during a 
rainstorm, and her adventures in London and academic lUe. 
Andber involvement with theBahii^is. 



, In Amer^eus,. where she was one of five children in the 
family (they all lived with grandpiuwts), she went to one 
year of high school in a church. Then the blacks bought a piece 
of land and the city built them a school. Bettj^ graduated at 16, 
went to Savannah State on a scholarship, majored in English. 
\ rmished,at20. 

From there she went to Atlanta University and on to 
Columbia (in New York) for a masters degree, again on a 
scholarship. She spent an extra year there to .earn her special* 
ist^iploma for teaching.'^Then she spent four years at Gram- 
bling (the Louisiana college that turns €ut so many profession- 
• al football players), came to Miljes here with a friend. And 
Betty Gates stayed as an associate professor of English. 

She liked Birmingham then, likes it even more now. And 
she remained at Miles, she says,.because of the academic 
freedojm that allowed her to exj>eriment in education. **An€l 
there was a sparkling kind of spirit here,*' she recalls, *'a 
closeness. Students were eager to learn." 

In her 14 years here, she says, she's seen a vast improve- 
ment in race relations, expansion and upbuilding of facilities 
at the college and an increase in enrollment. MAnd students 
now are more aware and enlightened," she says, and cites 
curriculum changes that put emphasis on commuxiity service. 

Her first duties back in 1960 were many, involving the eas- 
ing Qf desegregation. She worked with elementary schools' in 
Fairfield, took teams of teachers and principals through a 
three-week program called Institute of Human Relations. At- 
tending were educators, black and white, from Fairfield, Ens- 
^ College Hills and Bush Hills. Subjects^ ranged from sen- 
\^^^i|ivityto the language of the disadvantaged. 
— Miss Gates has had some inter^esting summers sinte 
comingto Miles. She was a visiting scholar at Harvard in 1966, 
went to London and Ghana, Africa, in 1968. ki London she was 
on a scholarship from the Institute of African Studies, and in 
Ghana with the American Forum for AfiHcan Studies. - 

And there, while visiting villagers who weave cloth for the 
attire of the wealthy, arainstorm came up, and in trying to 
find her way back she was lost for awhile in the jungle. 

Then also she took a year's sabbatical and attended the 
University of Chicago.-ller quest for knowledge seems end- 
less. And she is just as active in her religim), in which the 
tenets are a patphquilt of Moslem, Christian and Eastern be- 
liefs. A religion which forbids alcohol, niu-coticS and works to- 
ward the unity of mankind. 
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REPORT OF TH^ 6THNIC HERITAGE SUMMER INSTITUTE 



Mrs, Jane Sapp 



JULY 15, 1974 - AUGUST 9, 1974 



The institute staff and Mr. Hurfoert Sapp, who served as a 
consultant^ met for on^ week prior to the beginmng of the 
workshop to plan for the activities of the workshop. The outline of 
the plan for each week is included in this report. 

^Graduate creltif.for the institute was available through the 
Graduate School of Alabanna A & Al University and undergipduate 
credit through Miles College. . / 

V Participants- were furnished the following books for their 
personal use and had aqcess to the Black Materials Center of the 
Mites;, College library wnich has a special collection of black 
materials. ^ V* 

BrfbKS . 

AFRICA AND AFRICANS -7 Paul Bohanan ^ 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM -- John Hope Franklin 
BLACK VOICES - Abraham Qhapman 
TEACHING THE BLACK EXPERIENCE - James Banks 
AMERICAN NEGRO SHORT STOR I ES - John Henrik Clarke 
AMERICAN NEGRO POETRYj.- Arna Bontemps 
AFRO-AMERICAN DRAMA - Wifliam Adams and others 



«^ - CONSULTANTS ArJb RESOURCE PERSONS 

* * » 

The staff set out to find consultants and resource persons who 
had*the expertise needed for the program, and who, at the sanne 
time were acfively committed to some outstanding work for black 
people^ Consultants wer^: / ^ « 

Dr. Margaret Burroughs ' ' 

- Author, anthologist, artist- Professor of Art: Kennedy King 
College, Chicago, Illinois. Founder and director of the DuSable 
Museum of African American 'History ^nd Art, Chicago, 'Illinois. 
Member of the Executive Board of the American Forum for ' 
Internafional Study, and staff member on the Forum's African 
Studies Program in Africa each summer since 1968. > 
. ' ■* 

Mr. Charles Borroughs . 

Historian and curator the DuSable Museum of African 
American History and Art, Chicago, Mlini^is. " 

Mrs. Mariiapet banner 



pmmin^nt black poetess. Co-author of POEM 
COUNTER-POEM, IRON LACE and others. Poet-in-residence, Le 
Mo^ne Owens College, Memphis, Tennessee. * ^ 

1^ Mrs. Danner brought with her three young poets who r^ead 
their own ^poetry to the fWorkshop participants .and seventy five 
Upward Bound High School students vUio were invited to attend the 
second session with her. 

Mr. Hubert Sapp ^ 

• - • 

Director of the Miles Col^ege-Eutaw Campus. Formerly 
director of a black studies workshop at the Mobile Desegregajtion 
Center, and director of a black studies workshop for teachers ^t 
Greene County. Mr. Sapp is candidate for the PHD in Political 
Science at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 



Musicologist. Formerly dirQCtor of ESAP Oral History 
Project, Frogmore, North Carolina. Consultant for the Black Studies 
workshop, a^ the Mobile Desegregation Center. Consultant for the 
Smithsoman Institute jif\^orkshop on Folk ^usVq, surhmer t974. 
Music director, l\<|iles College - Eutaw^Campus. 

Dr. Robert Harris 

Professor of History, University of Illinois^ Campaign, 
Illinois. Presently, onieave to publish his dqctoral dissertation: THE 
FREE BLACK RESPONSE TO RACISM, 

Mr. Arthur Williams 



AssociateVProfessor of History, Miles College. Specialist on 
Black History and\(V. E. B; DuBois. 

Mr. Harold Murray 

Wood carver and, musjcian. Has spent seven y^ftr^ in Africa 
studying the culture, making African musical instrufhents, and 
performing on them. ^ 



ETHNIC HERITAG^WORKSHOP 
JulVvl5-19 



Afro-American Histoid 8:00 -9:30 



Topic: The African Background of Afro/America 

Monday A) African Cultural Patterns. 
Tuesday B) African Influence on Black ArVierica. 
Wednesday C) The African Slave Trade. 
Thursday D) Slavery in the United States. 
Friday E) American Independence and the 

Question of Slavery. 



Hannon 
Hannon 
Hannon ' 
Hannon 
Hannon 



Resources on The Black Experience: 9:30- 10:30 

Topic: Orientation to the Afro-American Materials 
Center and its Resources 



Monday 



Tuesday 

Wednesday' 

Thursday 

Friday 



Introduction to the classif k:ation 
of Afro-i9kmerican books and other 
materials and how they are arranged 
in the library. Session will also 
cover the card catalog. 
Afro-American periodicals 
Afro-American audio-visuals 
Public services of the Af ro-Anwrican 
Materials Center 

An overview of the week's activities 
and an exercise in locating materials. 



Patterson 



Palterson 
Patterson 
Patterson 

Patterson 



Afro-American Literature: 10:30- 12:00 



Topi6: An Introductiori to Afro-American Literature: An 
Overview 



Monday 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 

Friday 



Is There i BlacR Aestheti^? Gates 
The Effects of Sjavery anil the Slave Gates 
Condition on Bjack Expression. 

The Bifick Aitist and his Aupience. Burroughs 
The Black Child and His Self-Concept: • Burroughs 
The Teacher's Obligation. 

The Image of the Black Man Portrayed Gates 
in^Anfierican Literature. , 
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ETHNIC HERITAGE WORKSHOP 

July 22-26 



Afro-American History: 8:0Q- 9:3O 



Topic: ihtrqduction to the various methods of incorporating 
^ black history into Americaniiistory. 



Monday ' A) The Chron 61 ogica) Approach. 
Tuesday*' B) The'^Thematic Approach*. 
Wednesday C) The Biographical Approach; 



Hannon 
; HanjhoQ 
Hannon 



Topic: Application of incorporative methods 'to Afro/Am 
' and American History; Topics for consideration: 



Thursday 
Friday 



A) The Civil Wat 

B) The Reconstruction Period. 



Ji^stru 



H.Sapp 
Williams 



Resourcfes on The Black Experience:"9:30 -r ^p'.30 - 

» 

Topic:' Resources, monographs and audio-visuals, related to various 
methods of incorporating the Black Experience in American 
Literature and History. ^ - . 

Monday Library respurce component to the Patterson 
Thematic Appjroach in History and 

1 Literature -^^ 
Library resource component to the Patterson 
Chronological and Parallel Approabhes 
^ to American History 
Wednesday Library resource component to the SociO'^ * P/nterson 

historical, anthropological, and Literary. A 
^ Genre Approaches to American Literalture 

Thursday Assistance with the research of each Patterson 
group in the application of approaches 
to incorporating the Black experience 
in each subject area chosen ' 
Friday Research assistance continued Patterson 

AffO-American t,iterature: 1 Q.-SQ r 1 2: 00 ~^ 

^ . - ^ 

Topic: Approaches to Incorporating the Black Experience m the 
American Literature Course. * ^ 



Monday 



Four Approaches to Incorporating the Gates 

Black Experience in the literature ^ 

course: 

a) Thematic . t 

b) Socio-historical c» 

c) IRhthropological 

d) Literary Genre; ^ 

Black Poets: Then and Now Danner 
The Creative Urge: A Means of Danner 
Reaching'The Child. 

The Folk Tradition in African and J. Sapp 

^Afro-American Music and Literature 



ETHNIC HERITAGE HVORKSHOP 

July 29-Aug. 2 

Afro-American History: 8:00 - 9:30 

Topic: The Black Struggle for Equal fty in America. 

Monday A) Booker T. Washingtbn-and the B. Harris!^ 

Tuskegee Experience. 



Tuesday 
Wednesday 

Thursday 
Friday 



Turisd^y i 

We dtjL's citify 
Ttiorsdiiy 

F f iday ^ 



B) W/E^ B. Dubose and the Niagara- . ..' " / 
MovLMTK'iu. -B.Harris 

C) The NAACP and Urban League. Hannon 

D) Marcus Garvey and the Bidk Hannfen 
to Afhca Movement.. ' . ' 

^) Historical Over\7iew. , > " .? Hannon 



• Resources on TKe Black Experience: 9:30^ 10:30 



Topic:^he compiling of Afro-Agnerrcan bibliographic 
the previewing of Afro- American audio-visuals 
grade. levels. 



Monday^ 
' Tuesday 

Wednesday 
^ Thursday 



Friday 



resources and 
for secondary 



Bibliography:, Afro- American History Patterson 

Bit^liography: Afro- American Literature Patterson 

Bibliography: Afro-American periodicals Patterson 

Previewing sele(^ted audio-visuals in Patterson 
Afro-Aiiherican History ' 

Previewing selected audio-visuals irfc. " Patterson 
Afro-American Literature ■ 



Afro-Americ^ Literature: 10:30- 12:00 



Topic: Reading and Research on Selected Topics 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 



The Slave Narrative * Gates 

The Period of Reconstruction Gates 

The Renaissance of The Twenties ' ^ates 

The Thirties and Forties Gates 

The Fifties and Sixties • , ^ Gates 



E^THNIC HERITAGE WORKSHOP , 

^ Aug. 5-9 



A fro- American History : ,8:00 - 9:^0 



Topic: Selection of Incorporative Model tp^be used in ^he school 

system.' . i 

I • • ■ . * 

Discussion Topics: ^ 
A) Post World War II Black l\^ovements 



Monday 
Tuesday 

i 

Wednesday 
Thursday 



Hannon 
H. Sapp 

Hannon 
Hannon 



B) Philosophy and Goals of the J( 
Intggratijonist Movement 

C) The Black Power< Movement 

D) Discussion of advantages a/td ^ 
f disadvantages of the various in- 
corporative methods used during 

the woi^shop. 

J— . 

Resources on The Black Experience: 9:30 -JO-30 

Topic: Individual and group assistance in refining instructional units 
or incorporating models to be used in the school system. 



Monday ^Assistance with models in Literature 
group work 

Tuesday Assistance with models in History 
group work 

Wednesday Assistance-individuals-History or 
Literature 

Thursday Evaluation and discussion of the use- ^ 
Illness of Afro-American History library- 
( resources ptrovided in the Institute 

Friday Evaluation and discussion of the use- 

fulness of Afro-American XJterature 
library resources provided in the ^ 
Institute ' ^ 




Patterson 
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j^^fro- American Literature: 10:30*- 



Topic: Planning thP'tnstructionaf Delivery Unit 



2:00 



Monday- . Participants will' choose the approc 
Wednesday they want to use and work on an 

instructional unit. Resourcejj^rso^s 

available for help. 
Thursday- Presentations of instructional uni 
Friday ' * * 



ch 



Gates 



Gates 



GUIDELINES FOR INCORPORATING BIaCK 
LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

In the literature section of the/ Institute, the teachers 
examined programs and guidelines for tiS^jeloping programs on 
incorpcfraVrng black stOdies in educationalprograms of systems over 
the counffy. From this examination and/judgements based on the 
combined experiences of the.wprlAhop participants, guidelines were 
drawn up for their use in strUcturirjg their/own courses of stud^. ^ ^ 

1. AM curricula should ; -have a relevance which is 
PERCEIVED BY THE LEARNER as having meaning in his present 
life an(| utility in future learning and coping situations. This means 
that curriculum materials must r.epreseni the multiethnic population 
of American society. They niust also be of such artistic quality as to 
illifminate life and evoke^sitive responses to the^creative abilities 
of writers chosen. ^ . ^ 

N' - • . 

2. In order that the teacher may be an effective »cataly tic 
agent to^brin^ the learner and the materials together the teacher 
must have knowledge of a wide variety oif materials and must be 
able to dfrect purposeful learning experiences which will^evelop the 
students' reading power to a high level. . 

3. The teacher must decide which approach she is going to 
use to incorporate -the black materials into her program. However, 
none of the approaches is exclusive. Each requires some use of 
others. The socio-historical approach /lends itself well to programs 
where the^ history* and- literature courses can be coordinated to 
complement each other. The anthropological approach ms^y help 
students urfderstand liow societies and systems shape us. The 
thematic approach* ma>irW ^e easiest for making the child see the 
.immediate relevance of hif study' to his lrfe.-\ For example, the 
theme, GROWING UP IN AMERICA may lend itself to point out 
the basic needs df humans, the differences and also the 
commonalities of people of different cultural backgrounds, and the 
diginity and wortji of all people. 

-4. Since it i^ the right of every member of S9ciety to^ve 
the skills needed for upward mobility in society « the teacher must 
be concerned with the language development of her students. At the 
same time, the teacher should be aware of the purely social nature 
of the evaluation of language dialects and show and teach a respect 
for the richness and diversity of language used in America. Her 
attitude and honest approach to the problem may remove some of 
the reluctance which black students have learning standard 
American English. This workshop'^ participants do not subscribe to 
the "leave the language alond'' scl^ol of thought, but rather to the 
practical idea that students "should be able to move with ease, 
according to the demands of th^ silfuation, from one dialect to 
anothen . * • 

5. The materials chosen should not have language used in 
profusion which is so sensational and, in many cases, objectionable 
^ to parents, that it Interferes with the students' ability to get the 
writers message or provokes the parent to protest against the 
teacher's choice of materials. w- 



INCORPORATING BLACK HISTORY IN THE AMERICAN 
. HISTORY COURSE , 

. The history section of the institute cftose to adopt two $ets of 
guidelines,^ which they studied and agVeed with. 

SEVEN GUIDELINES FOR INTRODUCING NEGRO HISTORY 
IN THE CLASBROOM (Flint. Michigan) 

KNOW YOUR OWN TRUE!' FEELINGS ABOUT 
THE SUBJECT . ' . 

If you feel th^ teaming black history is eithei: harmful or 
unnecessary-if you everfCresent the word "black "-your chances of 
presenting Negro history successfully are small. Even if you are 
enthusiastic *about the idea and bring all your sincerity and 
enthusiasm' to the subject, yod will not autqrhatically change hostile 
student attitudes to ones of acceptance. Nor will you interest every 
^Mdent or lower tfm dropout rate. 

- Introducing black history frequently brings out unexpected 
resistance in both teachers and students. The reason is not hard to 
find: it is difficult to abandon a long-held belief or image. And our 
image of the American black has ^een 'formed by histories, 
textbooks, and mass media. Almost universally it has been a 
degrading one. 



1 



Teachers on the junior high school level have introduced 
factual material on blacks ^nd been greeted by shouts of "I don't 
believe it!" by their students. One Negro social studies teacher, in 
fact, told me that he did not believe the stories of Negro 
accomplishment until he read, about them in a book by a wHite^ 
historian. This is how deeply ingrained*fhe Negro image is in bbth 
white and black people. 

You will find, on the plus side, 'that the new material on 
blacks ; m\[ interest students because the material is freSh and it Is 
always exciting to find new dimensions t6^ur cofjntry's history, 
whatever social conflicts it uncovers. / 



REALIZE THAT ALL STUDENTS-3t ACK AND 
WHITE-BENEFIT FROM A STUDV OF NEGRO HISTORY. 

Many vyhites feel that It is all well and good for "^blacks to 
study their own history, 'but that it is a waste of time for blacks. 
But consider this: Both black and white attitudes were formed by 
•white writers and historians. Whites need to know the true part that 
Negroes played in the developnnent of our history; whites will 
benefit from exposure to the historical truths about the Negro in 
both Africa (and America. Itgis an open question, in fact, as to who " 
will benefit more. 

OVERCOME RELUCTANCE TO TALK ABOUT RACISM. ^ 

One teacher I know was hesitant about introducing words that 
denote race or religion in classroom discussion. "Now, "the teacher 
reports, "no orte is afraid to mention race or religion in class." But if 
you do sense a reluctance tPv mention such words as Negro or 
Catholic or Oriental, then deal with that reluctance first-«before 
goingf any further. And remember, most, frequently the reluctance 
you feel about talking of race or creed is in your mind, not in the 
minds of your students. 
i 

POINT OUT THAT WHILE THERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
OPPRESSION IN THE WOBLD, THERE HAS BEEN 
RESISTANCE TO IT^. ' . 

Oppression "has beea known among rtien since prehistoric 
times. But no minority has ever wiilirtgly accepted slavery or ^ 
second-class citizenship, ^ce the beginning of this country blacks 
have shown stubborn bravery and courage that have always marked 
man's struggle for free^lom. 
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^ It is well to ooint out also that ^here have always been whites 
willing to .fight/for the rights of Negroes. Some risked fortunes; 
oth ers,, their i^es. This has been true even though it ftiust be 
admitted tha* the majority of Whites have befen indifferent to the 
black man's pliaht. ^ 



DO NOTjSEN*ATIONALt2E SLAVERY. 

It is unnecessary and undersirable for a junior.high school class 
to dwell on the more brutal aspects of racial conflict. Thp vivid 
accounts that could easily be given pf the slave trade and of 
lynchings dp not rouse the intended sympathy. Experience"" has 
shown that emphasiiing such aMccts of blacks history tends either 
to repel students or to rouse a morbid interest in the subject. It is 
necessary, of course, to -show^^that the slav'e wa§ alvyays open to 
- physical and mental abuse and trtat lynching and anti-Negro ripts 
have been a part of our past. But keep it general 

: AVOID OVEREMPHASIZING OUTSTANDING NEGROES, 



If you tend to stress biographical\istory, dp not spend an 
inordinate amouht of tirtne 'on such men Is Ralph %unche, Robert 
Weaver, or Senator Brooke. If you xeaclr only about outstanding 
blacks y blacks and ^i^hites alike will be mystified by the turmoil 
today in the gh&tto areas. B lack s >or the most part>:annot icfentify 
with the^ffluent blacks who "have it made." In other words, be 
careful that you ""do n^t present the. success of th& few at the 
expense of the plight of the many. ' 

AVOID THE "SINGLE LESSON^' APPROACH AND TRY TO 
INTEGRATE MATERIAL THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

The single lesson (or unit) approach to teaching Nfgro history , 
is a common one. Many texts in use today have such»a chapter" or 
unit. And teachers who use this method believe triey ate doing 
justice to'' the subject;.'Xhe method has serious defects, hovt/ever. 
First, it reduces black acconnplishnrients to a very brief classroom 
- timejspan. Justice cannot be done to tho^ "bccbmplishments'in a 
period or two. Second, since the lesson or unit interrupts the flow 
of the en tir^e course, it embarrasses and irritates both teachers and 
students. Frequently teachers find thennselves adrift in tTi^ subject 
of black history-which furth^f*effi^rrasses everyone^'And third", 
the 5mgie»lesson approach segregates the black, hoi^oring him in ^ 
grand isolation, apart from the mainstream of our history. TJ^e 
alternative is obvious. With notes and guides, the histOJ^r teacher can 
integrate black history with his traditional course. 

GUIDELINES FROM THE NEVADA STATE DEPARTMENT . 
OF EDUCATION FOf^ USE 1^ SELECTING 
MULTIETHNIC MATERIALS 



>"l. ISIHE MISIORICALIVIATERIAL FACTUAL? 

Is the interpretation of the facts fair, reasonable, and in 
^. keeping witH current trends and attitudes? 

Does the historical r presentation inculcate the background 
and contFibutions of various minority and/oi ethnic groups 
in context or is ^ch coverage simply an addendu'm to 
rticular chapters? , , 

Is the coverage Of minorities presented in light of struggles 
for freedom and as contributory to present situations and 
issues? ^ 

Is the concept of "race" presented without implications of 
superiority or inferioritv? 

Ar^ndividuats discussefd with whom members of an ethnic 
* group or minority might identify and emulate?. 

n'ARE^FICJIONAL MATERIALS PRESENTED WITH A 
BALANCE OF ETHNIC CONTENTS? t 



Are there stories of family life in avaii^ of ethnic settings? 
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Are the world oT vOork implications reasonably treated? 

'Does story content reflect a multiethnic, multicultural world? 

Are individuals presented with whom members 6f an ethnic 
group or minority might favorably identify? > 

III.ARE*lLLUSTRATlVE MATERIALS UTiLlZEDTHAT 
ARE MULTIETHNIC INTONE? ' • 



Are illustrations appj^rlatel 
with content or are Vfiey siropi 



multiethrvic ahd in keeping- 
iVnposed randomly? |k 



Do illustrations refleot a variety of ethnic groups or are they 
primarily light and^dac^k? ^ 

In stories that reflect the world^f work, are members of. 
minority groups pictured in favorable work situations rather 
than in menial tasksi , ' * ^ ' 



Do illustrations serve to ^e^bllsh 
multicultural world? - ' 



the concept of a^ 



IV. IS THE TOTAL EFFECT OF THE TEXT ONE WHICH 
WILL E4.ICIT FROM THE STUDENT A FAVjORABLE 
EMPHATIC REACTION OR UNDERSTANDING OF 
THOSE WITH WHOM HE WILL LIVE? 

I* ■ ? 

Is the total «ffect ot the \e^t designed to develop values 
appropriate to sound educational and philosophical concepts 
of the American way of life, f reborn, equality? 

Is the total effect of the textbook 'an Konest effort to create 
an atmosphere for better understanding?^ . . 



Does the content oi the book develo^j for pupils an 
understanding of the important need of all' people? 

' V ' . ■ • ' , - 

Does content help pupils tp resjst^ll attempts at st^rotyping? 
y In other words, is tfie student led •fo recognition of tfye 

dignity ahd worth of individuals, rather than niak:»l||^ 
^ assumptions regarding groups-socioeconomic, minority, or u 

racial? 

Dbes the content provide opportunities for critical thinking 
and problem-solving techniques in reaching decisions, 
particularly regarding matters of current issues In the 
multiracial, rhulticultural world in which he lives? 



ETHNIC HERITAGE INSTIUTE ON INCORPORATING 
THE .BLACK EXPERIENCE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM ^ 



\RESOURCESOfsiTHE BLACK EXPERIENCE 
f REPORT ^' ' , 

^e Afro-American Materials Center jof Miles College served as 
the .resource component of the Ethnk: Heritage Studies Summer 
Institute on Incorporating the Black. Experience in the High School 
Curriculum July 15-August 9. 1974. . ^ 

" »..* 
» 

The institute focused on twp subject areas - American Histo/y 
and American Literature. The library resource component 
correlated its instruction with the course outline of the teaching 
staff of the^stitute. 



The first week may 'be described as a week of orientation to. 
the operation and resources of the^Afro'-AmeriCan Materials Center. 
It was at this point that- the p'Micipants were informed that the 
"Center" was organized as a community service and began as a joint 
, feffort of the W. A.. Bell Library and the Afro-American Studies 
Program of Miles College. A joint committee of college faculty and 
public school teachers has been responsible for the design and 
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icnplementatibn of' the "Cemer." The purpose of the "Center" is to' 
serve as a resource to those JJubtic schools in Alabama that would 
like, to- incorporate Afro-American Materials into their regular 
curriculum.; The above brief background was considered of great 
value for the participants 'In rel£i.tion to the public services of the 
"Center" which permits use of the "Center"* resources By the 
public. . / • 

' ' ' ' ' . ' ' • "' ' . ^; 

The participants were then introduced to the Afro-Americarr "\ 
resources of books, periodicals and aUdio-'^isual materials? The 
session also included instruction on the use of- the carcl catiSfijdg and 
the-i'Center" classifidatipn scheme (how the materials ar^ arcangedx " 
pn the' shelves). ' / * ^ 

The first week y/as^ concluded with ah overview of the wee^c's 
activities andt a guided excerise in locating materials. 

The second week bf the institute mvolved "Resources in the 
form of monographs, and>audio-visuals related to various methods * 
of incorporating the Black Experience' in American Literature and 
History.'* The following 'methods were covered: .(1) Thfe library 
resource component to the Thematic Approach in History and 
Literature, ~(2j The library resource comjsonent to the 
Sociq-historicalj^ anthropogical, and Literary Genre Approaches to 
^American Literature. The week was concluded with assistance with 
the research of e^ch group in -the appUcation of approaches to 
incorporating the Black experience in eacf^^ubi^l^ area chosen. 

^ In the third week activity rHp^e^^^he compiling of \ 
Afro-American , btbliographic resources and the previewing of 
A frcj. American Qudio-vi^uals for secondary grade levels. The week 
was divided int<3 three periods^ covering bibliographies on- 
Af rt>-Americair History, Af rGrAmerjcan Literature, and* 
Afro-American |5eri<Jdicals. T'hese' sessions were followed by two ^ 
periods bf previewing selected audio-visuals in Afro-American 
History and Literature. ' " 

. - / . ■ - ' ^ 

"Eh e fourth week involved individual and group assistance in 
refining an assignment Ijy the teaching staff, instructional units or 
nriodels for incorporating history and literature for use in the school 

curriculum of the systems represented 

* ♦ ■ . . 

Time did not permit the planned 'evaluation and ^discussion -Of \ 
the usefulness of the Afro- Apier4can Materials 'Center and Its 
resour^s provided for the institute. ; However, the fifteen ' 
participants were quite impressed with the "Center" and indicated 
^that they would be using the "Center" throughou^theschool year. 
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HughDs, Langston, and Meltzer, Milton. APICTOFTiAL HISTORY 
OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. New Rev. Ed. Now York: 
Crown ^Publishing Co., 1963. Containing more than 1000 
*n< lustrations andean excellent text, this book is suitable for 
elementary and secondary students and has been successfully 
used as a textbook in Negro History clones. 

' «. 

Williams, John A. AFRICA: HER HISTORY, LANDS AND 
PEOPLE. New York: Cooper *€quare Publishing Co., 1962 
(paperback). In several hundred pictures and 25,000 words, 
this book fulfills the promise of its title. It is suitable for use 
by both advanced elementally and secondary students. j, 

SECONDARY * 

'Sdams, >Ru5sell. GREAT NEGROES, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Chicago: Afro-Am Publishing Co., 1964. With more than 150 
illustrated thumbnail bio^aphies, this book spans the years 
fr^m ancient times to the present. ^ 

Aptheker, Herbert. AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS. New 
York: Columt^ia University Press, 1943 (paperback). This is the 
-•^l^st bool^ ot) the subject. The author concludes that, far frOm 
being the l^xce^iition to the rule, the slave's resistance to his 
own bandage was vigorous and continuous as long as slavery 
existed. 

Bennett, Lerone Jr. BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER, rtev. Ed. 
Chicago: Johnson Publishing Co., 1964. Th6 ^utgrovN^h of a 
series of articles which originally appeared^ in EBONY 
magazine,:^ this book is a popular rather than scholarly history 
of the Negro in America. ^ 

Hapgood, David., TODAY'S WORLD IN FOCU&: AFRICA. Ginn. 
19^5 (paperback) The author provides a glimpse at the history, 
geography, and people of contemporary Africa. ^ 

«^ ' 

Hughes. L^n^ton, and Meltzer, Milton. A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. New Rev. Ed. New York: 
Crown Pubitshing Co., 1963. Containing more than 1000 
illustrations and an excellent te^t, this book is suitable for 
elementary and secondary students^ and has been succes^ully 
Used as.a textbook in Negro History classes. 

Rollins, Charlemae. THEY SHOWED THE WAY: FORTY 
AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERS. New York: Thoftias Y. 
Crowell Co., 1964. Brief biographies of famious Negroes from 
Crispus Attucks through the era of DuBois. The book could 
also be used by elementary students. 

Stratton, Madeline. NEGROES WHO HELPED BUILQ AMERICA. 
Ginn, 1965. Fourteen brief biographies of famous American 
Negroes are collected in this volume. 

Williams. John A. AFRICA: HER ^HISTORY, LANDS AND 
PEOPLE. New York: Cooper Square PqblishinguCd., 1962 
(paperback). In several hundred pictures and 25,000 words, 
this book fulfills th^ promise of its title. It is suitable for use 
by both advanced elementary and secondary students. 




< 



Woodward. C Vann. THE jSTRA/^iGE CAREER bF JIM CROW. 
Rev. and EnlargOd Ed. Now York: Oxford Press, 1^57. 
jpopcrback). A leading authority on*Southern history reveals 
sorho surprising facts about the developnjjjnt of segrjcgatlon in 
: the United States following the Civil War. « • 

: ' • i V • 

YEAR'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN J^EGRO. 
Now York: . Year, Inc. and C. S; Hammond Co., 1965 
(paperback). With hundreds of prjotogi^phs, this book's imjor 
, fbctfs is the contennporary civil rights struggle. 

PERIODICALS FOR SlECfONDARY STUDENTS 

JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY. Association for th^ Study of 
JSIegro Life and History. Washington. D. C. (quarterly). The 
best source of scholarly articles on Negro history.^ 

NEGRO HERITAGE. Sylvester Watklns, P. O. Box ai53, Chicago. 
Illinois, (nujnthly). A leaflet containing histbrical and current 



topics relatr^ to Negroes. ^ 



NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN. Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. Washington, D. €, (quarterly). Articles', 
selected to promote "an aoprectation. of the past of the Negro 
and ... an understanding of his present status:" ^ 

W. A. BELL LIBRARY- 
Milos College 

AFROxAMERICAN periodical SUBSCRIPTlCfhiS . 

V\v AFRICA REPOlRt. African-American Institute. Bi-fnonthiy^'^^ 

Contains articles by experts and firsthand reports from 
correspondents on. economic and political developments in^ 
African countries. Also btographie^and book reviews. 

AFRICAN AFFAIRS. Royal Afrtean Society. Quarterly. 

Its' scholarly essays, articles, t»\ks aod' notes are concerhfd 
with modern political, social and ecooomio affairs of Africa. It , 
also includes book reviews and liJbliographies. « 

AFRICAN Af^TS. African Studies Center. Quartarly. 

' This Journal contains authoritative and illustrated articles on 
literature, music, dance, traditional and contemporary irt. film 
and sculpture. Book reviews, stories. ix>«ms, listlnfls(^ 
' exhibitions and festivals and other current events are Included. ^ 

BLACK ENTERPRISE. Earl Gqu^ Publishing Qp. Monthly. 

, This magazine gives inforchation and advlca on activities Iril 

career opportunities in*^th«^|^ and non-black companies ^ 
and organizations. „^ 

Av BLACK NEWS. East Organization. Weekly. 

Publication aims' to "agitate, educate . and organize" by 
' presenting topics and issues of current interest. Many issues are 
concerned with 'the New York City area. 

BLACK NEWS DIGEST. U. S. Dept. of Labor. Weekly. 

Newsletter contains articles and information on the U. S. 
^ Department of Labor that relates to Blacks. 

s 

BLACK SCHOLAR. Black World Foundation. Bi-monthly. 

These scholarly articles are designed fQr th^ Black intellectual 
as well as t^Q street radical. There are fiso book revitwi along 
' with poems and prose. *' 
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BLACK STARS, Johnson Publishing Co (Jtonthly. ' 

• <• 
Contains iltustrotod arfTclos on Blocks in th(y field of [ 
ontortoinmont. " . 41 

SLACK WORLD. Johnson Publishing Company. Monthly. 

. . . t . ' ^ 
Magazino rofl|2cts tho militant Block attttudo in America 

through its orticlos. plays, short storios. and poetry. Has book 

roviows. 

CLA JOURNALS. Collogo'Languogo Assotcation. Quarterly. 

^his scholarly journal has articles 1:^ atid about Blacks in 
'Affierlcan literature'^ and language. Book re\/icws an^ news 
'about tho College Languaf|e Assocb\ion are included. \ 
* . . • , • ' * 

CRISIS. National Association for the Advancement <of Colored 
People. Monthly. Vg i 

• / ■ 

This is the official publication of the NAACp contatrMng 
articles oji all aspects of Black culturq. politics, and history 
along with activities of the NAACg, Much informatioh is 
devoted to ciVil rights action. ^ * '* ' 

EBONY. Johnson Publishing Co. Monthly. 

Articles,. accompanied by many photographs* cover' till phases ' 
of Black life and culturd. The emphasis is on photographs, but 
there are many honest articles of current iilterost. 

ESSENCE. The Holltngswbrth Croup« Inc. Monthl:^. - 

Magazine is for Black womQh with articles on fashion, home 
furnishings* dieting and Bfack males as well as politics, 
education and Black identity. 

FREEOOMWAi'S. Freedomways Associates, Inc. Quarterly. 

Centered on the Black . freedom movement, this publication 
contains pigt!B^'V« fiction* and nonfiction and critical book T^' 
reviews. . . 

JET. Johnson Publishing Co. Weekly. . 

Contains w^jcly summaries of Black news 60 all topics. Many^ 
^ of these -^^vell-reported articles are accompanied by 
photographs. One section has a listing of Black performers on 
television for the week. 



*Thp purpose of this journo) 15 to "promote an appreciation pf 
the life and history of the Negro, to encouragO an 
ofiderstanding of his present status ojnd to 0>wich the promise 
of the future." 'In addition to the articles on the life and 

history t>f Blacks, there 15 a book review ccction. r\ • 

PHYLON. Atlanta University. Quarterly. " ' 

Covers many aspects of BlacJ( life and history. MUch of the 
. information is on current topics. Also contains book reviews 
and sometimes poetry or a short story. . • ' 



RACE RELATIONS REPORTER. 
Center, ^t-weekly. 



Race Relations Information 



A newsletter centered upon race 'retatibns and all minority 
groups. €ach Issue also contains a biographical sketch/ 
commentaries and short articles on various activities. • 

RENAISSANCE II. Afro-Americqn Cultural Center M Yale. 4/ycar. 

This is "a journal on tho Black experience, presenting scholartv 
^ and creative articles bn Blacks throughout the world." ^ 

RESEARCH IN AFRICAN LITERATURE. University of Tei^as. 
2/yeaf^- . 

The officliil publication of the African Studies Association 
Literature Committee and the African Literature Seminar of 
th& Mod&rn Language Association, it contains scholarly 
articles, n^yvs of current research and book reviews for students 
and teachers of the literatures of Africa. Also includes abstracts 
* of theses and papers, reports ^om libraries, archives and 
conferences. | 

REVIEW OF SLACK POLITICAL ECONOMY. Black Economic 
Research Center. Quarterly. 

Articles are concerned with the 'economic status of Blacks In 
the U. S. Also coritains critical book reviews. « 

SOUTH AFRICAN SCOPE. InfgrnnatiOn Service of §puth Africa. 
Bi-monthly. • ^ . * . * 

Contajn^ illustrated short journalistic articles mainly on 
^ cultural and recreational^ activities of the people of South 
Africa, both Black an 



JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION. Harvard University Press, 
Quarterly. 

Journal covers all levels and all aspects of education including 
historical, legal, sociologidtal, phychological and political 
. points-of-view. 

• . i.^ 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY. Associatton for the Study of 
Negro Lifet^d History. Quarterly. 

' Marfy arttdles dealing with biographical material on Blacks are 
' * contained in this journal. Book reviews, notes on meetings ^nd 
events and brief news hems are also included. 

NEGRO EDUCATIONAL 0E)/IEW. Florida Memorial College. ^ 
Quarterly. / 



,. This joiirnal "seeks to present scholarly articles and reseatch 
report. Competent analyses and descriptions, of current 
- problems and significant compilations." Articles are^primprily 
written by and of interest to teachers and administrators at all 
educational levels. 

^ NOT £: Library has only a few issues. * ' ' 
t NEGRO HI^ORY BULLETIN. Association for the Study of Negro 
Li/eand History. Monthly. ' /. 
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OBJECTIVES 
FOR " 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

And a!me^can HISTORY ^ 

Tho studon^ should bo able to record the background of the * 
early Americans from Eufbpe ,and^oint out how their 
European background effected* their activities in AiVierica. 

The student should ho abje to discuss the issues and problems 
which confronted the (V^roes jn the seventeen, and -eighteen 
hundreds in their struggft for f riedom and equal opportunities 
in America. • ^ 

' The student should be able to identify the national and. 
^individual motives * of the Spanish in the discovery and 
exploration of America. t 

i ^ 

The studenr should be able to identify the problems of the 
Indians and their^contributions to America. • 

The student^ should be able to identify the problenns of the 
Slack Race and their contributions to America. 

The student should be able to explain fatts on the social, 
political and eo^omic conditions. as it existed in the United 
States prior to the Civil War and to discuss why the abolition 
or retention ^of slavery might effect the stability of our 
country. N * * - ► - 

TheNStudent should be able to reason and understanc;} why and 
how the United States government came about. 

The student should be able to identffy the leaders of three 
slave rebellions. 

The student should be 'bble to tabulate:;^nd point out the 
valuable contributions to sogety by Alnerican Negroes. 

The student should be able to point out the large particip^on 
of Negroes in the War of Independence. 

AMERICAN AND BLACK HISTORY IN MERGER 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE ' 

To aid students in developing a clear concept as to the 
contributions made by differera races of people, with emphasis 
on Black participation in the development of tho United States 
Govero^nent. ^ 

OUTLINE * 

a. Before the War for Independence 

b. Negro participation in^the War for Independence 

c. Independence, thaConstitution, and Slavery 

d. Negroes in the Northwest Territory (Detroit and Michigan) 

e. Slave revolts j 

f. The Negro i^d the War of 1 81 2 

g. The American Negro: His Cultural and BeUQious Ufe ^ 

h. Famous Negro Americans, 1763-1815 ^ 

e. Slave revolts 

f. The-Negro and the War of 1812 

g. The American Negro: His Cultural and Religious Life 

h. Famous Negro Americans, 1763-1815 



THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE CONSTITaTlON 

A. Definition and Philosophy of government / 

1. Government is the agent through which the state exerts 
its will and accomplishes its ends. ^ 

2. Government is democratic, an all pervading social force 
with power giviin it by the people with the consent of 
the people. 

B. Definition of Democracy and Representative Government 

1. -How dempcracy beg^n * • 

2. yraxation with out representation 

3. The American revolution 

' 4. Blacks tn the American Revolution 

a. Continental Coruress barred blacks from Army (1775) 

b. Prince Whipple, Oliver Cromwell crossed Delaware 

River with George Washington (17^76) 
400 Blacks heiti off 1500 British in Battle 
^ of Rhjode fsland (1778) 
d. Famous Black Regiment disbanded at Saratoga (1783) 
. o e. benjamin Bidnneker appointed by^efferson as 
r consultant on design for Washington. D . C. ( 1 791 ) 

f . Benjamii^ Lundy, Colonlzationist 1 793 

C. The Declaration of Independence • July 1 776 

■ % 

D. The fight foi^ freedom - J deas on Slavery 



E. Blacks fight for survival • *, 

1. The African Free School, first FREE school operated 
in New York City - (1^7) 

2. Population of blacks. y57,181 Blacks, only 59.557 
are free. 

3. Black civiJizatton and heritage in America. 

4. African Culture - Simple to complex 

' 5. Africa during ihe first through seventh century 

a. Kingdoms of Ghana. Kunritii and Walata 

b. £arly Egyptian Civilization 

F. Blacks during the American Revolution 

1 . Phyllis Wheatley, poetess of American Revolution 
arrived on slave ship. (1761) 

2. George Washington and the Negro • Washington's 
views toward the use of the Negro in the 
Revolution. 

3. Life of Lord Dunmore Jn the Revolution. 

4. Crispus Attucks first of five men killed in 

Boston Massacre. (1 7701) ^ 

5. Peter. Salem. Salem Poor. Caesar Brown, Titus 
< Cobum Alexander Ames at Bunker Hill. (1775) 

Q. Historical background of Representative Government 



1. 



Ancient Civilization and Contributions 
a. Romans. Greeks, Germens. French 
Kingdonru of Egypt, Ethiopia and Qhar\a 
Explorations of Spain and Portugal ^ 
Discoveries of the New World 

a. desires for riches; gold, silver 

b. the human exchange of people y , 
'5. Slavery, the earliest grievance against the King 

6. The desire of the Colonist for representation 
iirJ'arliament ( 

Tra^v of Paris, 1783 (promised retum of 
slaves tbvt heir owner) -England recognizes the U. S. 
Many slaves freed as a reVvard for their Military 
Service .» I 



7. 

a 

4. 



\ 
7. 

8. 
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H. Colonial background European an^ African 

1. The founding of Jamestown, Va. (Slavery-1619) ^ 

2. Method of Colonizotiog indentured servants 
and slaves. 

3. Full Colonization - the thirteen colonies 
0 4. Government in the colonies 

5. Types of colonies. Royal, Proprietary antj 
Charter 
- . "6. The colonies unite 

7. The Albany Plan, the Stamp Act ><*^ ' 

8. The first Continental Congress, of 774)^* 



.7' • ■; 



SPECIAL REPORTS 

•a. Servitude and slavery x^j^iB-novi^Tn colonies 

b. Attnudes and feeligg^f bfao^ toward ' 
V , slavery i , / V 

c. Shay's Rebellion p 

d. Explain: Amerlcd^ freedomfwas the means of 
giving slavery i^self a tpnger life thdn 

it was to hav§ io^^Jidnds of the British. 
V 9. America could ri^fbng^put all the blame ^or 
slavery on England»|3Ut on their own selfish 
interests.^ ^ f^*^ 

I. The articles of ponf9d<^tton 



1. Defect^ Ibund iH the colonies 

2. Call to aniend the Article 



J. The development df the United StMes Constitution^ 

' ' • ■ - 

> 1, Constitutional CorfVention 
, { Pennsylvanra-May-September, 1 787 

2, Members present -States Represented-Attitudes 
" ^'Government 

3. Plans dnd Compromise presented-Debates held 
V a? Stj^e vs Federal-Large States vs Small States 

' w ' Compromises that were made 

: ■ ■ .r>'"" . ' ^ T 

IC«'th6.first braft or Writing of the Constitution 

y. tV Members pH%sent-^mbers who remained 
%t. The jxeamble 

The Seven Basic Artivles ' 
4l The signing of the Document • The Fight 
^ for Ratification 



P. Article V - Provisions for.Amendent 

1. flipht of the States to amerijd the 
Constitution-Methods 



Q.^ Article VI - National Debts, Supremacy of National Lav/. Oath 
R. Article VII • Ratification-Signatures of Founding Fathers 

1. Ratification -June 21, 1788 ' * 

2. Effective • March 4, 1789 ^ . 
.3. The First President was 

irtaugurated - April 30. 1 789 . 

S. Constitutional Amendments ^ ^ 

1. First ten-Bill of Rights-, ^ 

2. ^ Civil Rights - Political Rights 

3. Black Power - Discussion 

9, W. E. B. buBois vs Booker Washington 
b. Malcolm X 
' ' c. Stokley CarmicTiael 

d;^. Rap Brown, # * 

e. Paul Harvey *^ ,„ t. ^ 

. f. Lester i\/laddox % 
Qj Eugene "Bull" Conner 

T. Black Americans • Black Heritage 

1. Americans Heritage *' % 

2. Political Institutions - Family States 

3. Village States • Kingdoms - Empires 
6. Melle and Songhay 

b. Electing Family -The Enthrqning^amily , 

c. Ministers and Advisors \^ 

d. Military Organization 

U. Economic Life * ' ' 

1. Specialization of Leber 

a. Agricultural • Arts and Crafts ^ 

V. Social Organization 

1. Nobility, Serfs, Slaves 

W. Religion 



L.. Article 1 - The Legisl^ive pepartment 

1 . Legislative House 

a^ Representatives ^ 
b. Senators 

^ ^.«^^j^.Qyal if {caption. Power and Duties of each 
^<.ir^' house % , ' j 

1 d. Voting - Dem^fiatl^or government 

2. Power of Cotigress 

M. Article4l • The Executive Department 

1, bonifications. Term, Salary and ' ^ 
^Scfti^j'bi^tte President • 

2. Powers and Duties 

N. Article 111 - The Judicial Department 

1. Court System - Judges, Term of Office, 
Power and Duties 

* 

O. Article IV - Relations of the State 



ACTIVITIES 

At 'the end of each chapter of the textbook-no|£ suggested 
activitiqs> Suggested reading, questions for review, and questions far ^ 
discussion. Books for reading and review may be found listed in the 
textbook and several of them may be found in your school library 
or in the local public library'. 

T6 introduce the unit, discuss with the class members some of 
the new independent nations to emerge during th'e past few/^ 
years such as India and Ghana. Discuss the need for written-law 
and established governments in Africa. 

A committee may be selected t<^start collecting material and 
doing research'^rk for a bulletin board display. 

their 



Ask the students to tell whaf-they think are 
constitutional rights. Then, with administrative permission,, 
invite a guest speaker from the local bar association to dlscus%^^ 
them. ^ ^ A 



Prepare a chart illustrating the idea of "Check and Balances" in 
our Constitution. 
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Assign oral reports explaining the views of Alexander Hamilton 
on: . f 

■ ' *■ 

a. Articles of Confederation 

b. THE FEDERALIST'PAPER 

c. The Federalist Party 

d. George Washington - 

e. Aaron Burr 
^ f . Jhonria^ Jefferson 

Report on the lives,of j 

a. Francis Cardoza 
b-.Rotsert Elliot 
c. Hiram R. Revels ^ * 
'd. Blanche K: Bruce 

e. Frederick Douglas ^ ' , 

f. W.fe.^.DuBois- 1920 -1963 P 

Stag^ a debate or forum on one of the folldwin^ questions; \ 

a. Resolved, that Booker T.'Washington was 

a greater asset to , the Black race than 
W. E. B. DuBols. .1 ' ^ 

b. Rflfolved, that ther22nd amendm^ni to the 
^^^ConstitutiQn sh&uldbe repeefed.; / x> 
c/R«ol>^ed^ tHat Abraham Uincoln vva^the greatest 

* friehd tbahe Black than FranWIn D..Rodsevelt. ' . /. , '"^ 

Construct a diagram or poster to illustrate the various fo\es of 

/ 



Blacks during thef^Revotutionary War period 
Resources: 



Audio-Visual Xids - Films may be dbtained from the Film 
Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
y / 

"^Banks, James A./ MARCH TOWARD FREEDOM: A 
HISTCjpY QF Bi-ACK AMERICANS (Palo Alto California: 
Feafon Publishers, 1 970. 

Ban ki! James A., TEACHING THE BLACK EXPERIENCE. 
Belmont, California: Fearon, 1970. 

Bennett, Urone, jr., BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER: A 
HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA, 1619 -1964. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1967. 

Brawley, Benjamin G., A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
AJWERICAN NEGRO. 4th rev. ed. New York: MacMillan, 
1939. 

. Butcher, Margaret Just, THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
CULTURE. New York Menton books, 1967. 

Bontemps, Anna, THE STORY ,0F THE NEGRO. 3rd ed. 
New York: Rnupf, 1958. 



Chambers. Bradford, CHRONICLES OF BLACK PROTEST. 
New Y5rk: New American Library, 1969.*^ 

Franklin, John Hope, . A H ISTORY OF NEGRO \ 
AMERICANS. 3rd ed . New York: Knopf, 1969 

Hughes, Langston, FAMOUS NEGRO -HEROES IN-. ^ 
America: New York: DoddKlead, 1958. 

Shafer, McLemore and Finkelstein, HISTORY OF MODERN 
AMERICA. Atlanta, Georgia: Laldlaw Brothers, 1969. ^ _ 

Smith, Mary Magruder, AMERICAN GOVERNMENT.. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1970. 



Broderick and Mei6r, NEGRO PROTEST THOUGHT IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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/ TEACHmO THE BLACK IDCPERIENC^ ; . . ^ 

■ . ■ .-■ 'in ' . 

* american ut^rature / ^ 
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PHILOSOPHY 



It is extremely ^necessary and important that we^constantly 
hamncier away the fact that Black men contributed to the growth 
and development of this great country because it seems that 
•textbooks either forgot this or give liftle coverage to these 
contributions and. in many instances, distort the facts when they do 
give some meager coverage. Our students, most kpow that their 
ancestors have beet) in ev^y phase of the development of this 
country. ^ ■ / 

—From an address by D. H. Mil lender 

I believe that the teacher, in today's schools must respond to 
the stinging chall^lSQp, and broad perspective of interlocking the 
Black experience in the^otal curriculum of st-gdents; particularly in 
the areas of history and English. 



/ The ^tudents should be able to analyze the emotional state of a 
^ fugitive slave in a slave narrative and state categorically what 

^ ^ his feelings might have been in the same circumstances. 

The students should be able to recreate roles of characters in 
^ "the poetry of black writers mentioned in the unit. (Emphasize 
) the incidents in the life of Frederick Douglas) 

THE COGNITIVE DOMAIN ^ 

The student will be able to demonstrate th^ii|^nowledge of 
how people are led to think a certairr way by dividing into' 
groups and participating in a lively discussion on the subject 
'*Vyho does your thinking for you7 * v 

The student should be able to list what he conceives ^to be 
*poems in Black literature, and poem's in the text that share the . 
themes of universal law. ^ * 



Because English is my area,;fl believe that it is my duty andv 
'responsibility to help Black students to find the "la^t" chapters 
which the Muse of history and the Muse of literature conveniently 
- omitted from the textbooks of America, and the curriculum of the 
schools. It is to this gqal which'i address tjiis unit. 



"JU^nita W. Todd . 



LONG-RANGE GOALS ' 



OBJECTIVES 



To build an understanding of the history TOf Aifrica and its 
development with special emphasis upbn Black Africa, 
including a study of goveroment^ family and community 
structure, art, literature and language, music, drama, laws, 
education, customs, ^religion, occupations, and every aspect of 
the culture of the people. ^ 

To heighten awareness of the effect of the migration of blacky 
Africans to the Western Hemisphere, especially to the United 
States, * ^ 

To deepen the appreciation for the contributions of black 
people to the entire development of civilization. 

To foster an understanding «of the unique "black experience"^ 
in America as it is reflected in: 

a. Afro-American modes of cultural expression 

b. Afro-American social and political institutions 

c. Historical development within the cultural, social, 
political, and economic context of American 
life as a whole. 

To study the problems which Afro-Americans face in American 
communities today, and wherever po^sibPe, actively cooperate 
lyith individuals and organizations of the bl^ck community in 
their solutions. 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



OBJECTIVES 



THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN . 

The student should be able to empathize with fellow-students 
of the opposite race by recalling incidenJte in which their 
families and friends have been befriended by a member of the 
opposite race. . ^ 

The students should be able to, write a short composition in 
which they describe a gpod trait possessed by a fellow student 
of the opposite race. , 



The students .should be able to separate* facts from opintons^ 
atiout the black man in America. 

The student should be able to claWify black writers according 
to the periods in which they lived and wrote in Americarr 
literature. ~ ^ 



THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 



The students should be able to write a description of his own 
personality in which he isolates the factors , which might have 
controlled his thinking in relation to the prose and poetry studied in 
this unit. ^ * 



OUTLINE 

I. Introduction of unit 

A. Presentation Of theme: Who does your thinking for you? 

B. Statement of purpose of unit 

C. Statement of valijdlity and signif icanf;e of theme 

II. Explanation of the sentimental style of ninteenth 
century thinking and twentieth century thinking 
in view of facts and events leading to the ^ 

Black Revolution . 

III. , Distribution of materials 

A. Specified Selection (from the following writers 
plus other not listed) ^ 

1. The Life of Frederick Douglas 

2. The works of Shirley Jackson: 'The Lottery" 

3. The Biack poets (selected poems from:) 

a. James Weldon Johnson "Creation" 

b. Claude McKay *'lf We Must Die** 

c. Jean Toomer "Cane** • * 

d. Langston Hughes • Selected Poems 

e. Countee Cullen • Elected Poems 

f. Margaret Walker "For My People" - 

4. VVhite American poets 

a. Carl Sandburg "Chicago" 

b. Robert Frost *The Road Not Taken" 
^c. Emily Dickinson • Selected Poems 

B. Specified Novels* 

IV. Completion of the reading (Including The 
Harlem Renaissarn^ii^ 

A. Alternating discussion, group oral reading, 
and silent reading ^ 

B. Using the study guide and malwig plans to 
complete the unit within the period of 
six weeks 
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. THEMATIC UNIT APPROACH 

Wnit: WHO DOES YOUR THINKING FOR YOU? 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE for launching the then»tiq.ur*it on the . 
w^ys people allow their thinking to be distort^: ^ i 

The students will read the following selections: 

SOUTH TOWN by Lorenz Grahm - about race preju^fice In the 
South 

A RAISIN IN THE SUN by Lorraine Hansberry - Discusses 
housing and job discrimination in the North 

. JULIE'S HERITAGE ^by Catherine Marshall - aboiit a Negi;o 

• girl in a white school ^ 

THE LILIES of' THE PLAIN by William^Barrett - shows 
~ discrimination overcome by a jiegro and some German nuns' 

ALL AMERICAN by John Tunis - shows how a football hero 
overcomes prejudice ^ , ' 

• fncorporation in the Am^ican li^eriature text: % * 

Behavioral obj'ective for launching the process of incorporation: 

I. The students will read from their text the 
following selections: 



A. 'T'he Lottery" 

B. "'Catherine aod the Winter Wheat;* 

C. "If I Were Seventeen Again" ^ 

Also froiii other courses: 

A. 'The Greek Dog" 

B. "Bad Influence" 
/C. 'The New Kid" 

Also: 



. Famous Slave Narratives 

1. THE NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF FREDERICK 
DOUGLAS, AN AMERICAN SLAVE, by himsj 

2. 'The Fugitive Blacksmith" 

3. .'.'Running a Thousand Miles to Freedom" 

4. Poems by Margaret Burroughs 

5. F^oems by Betty Gates 



imse|f^4|i 



The use of commurfity resources such as very old descendants 
of slaves. ' 

The* use of the record: "Many Voices" which includes "God's 
Trombones" 

Enrichment of the unit may also be achieved by the reading of , 
poems by the teacher, as well as the use of playing tapes revealing—^ 
the teacher's own interpretations. ^ 

> 

THE NEGRO llf AMERICAN LITERATURE 

From the very beginnTh^ In this country the Negro has been 
^ creative, though without recognition in literature ana^m-t.'During 
more than two centuries of an enslaved peasantry, th^race has 
been giving evidence, in song and story lore, of an artistia temp^ 
erament and psychology#^precious for itself as well as for it^ 
potential use and promise in the sophisticated forms of cultural 
expression, expressing themselves with poignancy 'aVici symbolic 
imagery, urTSurpassed,--and often unmatche\cl by any fb\k grOup. 

' ^ ''Cbntrovehy and moral appeal gave us UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 
the first conspicuous example of thh Negro as a subjebt f6r literany 
treatment. * 

Negro authorship may be classified into three main activities: 
« Poetry, Fjction, and the Essay, with an occasional excursion into 

other branches. In drama, until' vgry recently, there were no very 
^^^^gr^t early achievements. 

Claude McKay, the poet who leads his generation, is a genius, 
meshed in his dilemma. His work is caught between the currents of 
the poil^try of protest and the poetry of expression!^ (My own 
personal comment here is that Mrs. Gates reminded us that all of the 
Black man's poetry, whether classified as protester otherwise, is an 
^ expression of his life, and therefore should be regarded as expression 

In its highest form.) 

* * 

The development of fiction among Negro authors has been one 
,„^3j:3_^^tthe repressed activities of our literary life in America. 

In the last decade of the Nineteenth century, Dunbar and 
Chesnutt were turning out both short.stories and novels. 

• Jean Toomer, the author of CANE is recognized as the writer 

who never compromises or surrender,s<the artists' vision . 

—From BLACK EXPRE$SipN; Addison Gayle, Jr. 



Highlights on the themes: 

'The individual's feeling of dignity and worth has 
been greatly destroyed in many cases, and definitely 
damaged in others by depersonalization."' 

One of the important dimensions, that of education's 
role in helping black children to a more positive irttage 
of themselves, is that of using literature as a mean^ to 
this end. 



By incorporating the black experience in conjunction 
with other materials we will stress the importance of 
811^ people in the shaping^of selfHX)ncepts. 

a 

A unit on Negro literature can have definite value for 
pupils of all ethnic groups. 



EnrichiiMffit: 



loln 



The u$e of po^ms, essays, articles, and filmstrips; articles and 
closed circuit television to enrich the unit. 
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Thematic Unit • 

Prepared by Phyllis Jones ' ^^"^ ♦ «^ 
Hol^ Family High^chool 

THE SHORT STORY f» ^ 
<*ACING PROBLEMS AND DILEMNAS IN LIFE 

A. Introduction ' _ ^ * 

This unit will be developed around short stories that relate 
directly to facing problems anci various dilemnas encountered in life. 
It-is designed to show students that ALL people r^rdless of race or , 
color have human needs, face trying situations and must make 
decisions. < . » , 

The unit will also examine selected novels that support this 
thematic approach thus enlightening the fttudent^as he attempts to 
understand himself as well as others. 

■ - € 

General Objectives , , 

• . • * . ■ * . * 

1. To introduce the short stroy ♦ 

as a form of literature. ^ y 

2. To explore the uniqtjeness of 

this form. . 

3. To introduce the writer of the 

short story including the Black 
writer and his contributions. 

4. To help students Of all races to 
^ better understanding of themselves * 

and others. 

5. To continue the improvement of language 

skills, writing skills and critical 
thinking of the student. . ' 

'C. Diflcussipn of the Short Story 

1. Background material on the short story 

2. The- Elements of the^Short Story ' 

3. The Short Story Writer 

D. . Selections 

1. THE NECKLACE, Guy de Maupassant 

2. BOY WHO COLORED CHIRST BLACK, John Clarke 

3. THE GREEK DOG, MacKinlay Kartor 

4. VPo Sandy" from THE CONJURE WOMAN, 

Charles Chestnutt • 

5. RANSOM OF RED CHIEF^O. Henry 

6. THE OVERCOAT, John P. Davis 

7. THE LOTTERY, Shirley Jackson 

8. DIG RIGHT IN, B. J. Chute 

9. NEIGHBORS, Diane Oliver 

10. Selected TALES OF SIMPLE, Langston Hughes 

E. General Discussion Questions ^ 

J. What is the problem in the short story? 

2. How does, the protagonist react to the 
problem he is faced with? 

3. How do you feel about the main 
character and why? 

\ 

4. How does the author present this story? 
What style does he use or what 
subject does he treat? 



5. H^ve ydu ever been faced with this ^ 
type of problem? If so, how did you J 
react \o it? If not, how would you h«tfe ' . 
handled the situation ha^ you been the victim? 

Suggested Novels (to be read and compared to short story 
techniques) ' ^ 

1. OF MICE ATSIR MEN, John Steinbeck - 

2. AUTOBIOGRAPHY ORANNE MGlODY, Anne Moody . 

3. THE LEARNING TREE 

4. ALL AMERICAN, John Tunis * 

(StudentSw will make various individual or group 
. reports on these selections. They could alj^^be used in 
• the^orm of projects.) . 



i 



G. Filmstrips 

t 1. ELEMEN-fs OF THE SHORT ShrORY 

2. THFAMERICAN SHORT STORY 

3. GROWING UP BLACK 

(Consult your library & the school and various 
catalogues that have Jistrngs of various audio-visual 
* V aids in short stories.) * . 

H. Bibliography j * « 

' tl. ADVENTURES IN READING, Evan Lodge, 
Harcourt Brace 

' 2. BLACK VOICES, Abraham Chapman. New 
American Library 

t3. AMERICAN NEGRQ SHORT STORIES, John ' 
Clarke, New York, Hill and Wang, 1966 ' , 

4. AFRO'AMERICAN LITERATURE, Fiction, 

William Adams, Peter Conn and Barry Slepe 

5. FIFTY GREAT SHORfr STORIES \ 
t Basic texts 
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Subject: SPEeSh: CHORAL READING AND SPEAKING 
IN CHORUS 

Approach: Thematic (Growing UP) 

YvetteL.. Maxwell 
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Thematic Instructional 'Unit In Sjaeech and ChofaJ Reading 
Growing Up: Yvette Maxwell, Jones Valley 
' ■,■ ■ - 

. , . INTRODUCTION • > 

The interpretation of poetry by a group has been called .by a 
nun^berof names: group' speaking, choral 'reading, verse-speaking;; 
and chdnc speech. Jresidder defines it as, 'The recitation of poetry, 
in diff^jpnt arrangements for combinations of voices by a choir or 
chorus. \ v. " 

Choral readinig is not a new form by any meail?*, though it has 
beenvpopular in the , United States as a speech form only in the last 
twenty or thirty years. There was often monotony jn interpretatloi^|^ 
affected diction resulted from stilted imitation of the precise tones 
of some directors. Today, however, we look at choral reading with a 
different eye. The wise director, uses this medium to motivate a 
clearer understanding of the material to bte read to encdlirage the 
timid in using their voices, and to develop a sense of. rhythm and 
meaningful delivery. • 

Black poetry wilt belised in conjunction witK other materials. 
By so doing, we will stress the importance of alt people in Ihe 
shaping of concepts. ^ « ,V! " 

OBJECTIVES ^ * 

1. To use choral reading as an educational tfevlce^ help the 
individual develop his own ability to interpret the\Qr^ ted page. 

2. To improve the vocabulary through the understanding of^p6etry. 

3. To introduce students to Negro contributions in literature. 

4. To help students of all races' to a better understanding of 
themselves and of. each other. # ' . ' 

5. To help all students recognize thaAhey must be able to express 
\jthemselves. ^ ^ 

_6. To aid the timid in develdping self-confidence. 

7. To break the speech patterns of the monotonous speaker. 

8. TQ^eve lop choral reading as an art fornrh , . 



E. Look up-a few other works by 'the au^or and perhaps study 
s6me of the main influences in his'life. , ^' : " ^ 



f ■ 

dma in one 



9. To ine^ase the. individual's own enjpyment of poetry. 

10. To relate the contents of this unit to contemporary life. 

SUBJECT MATTfeR OUTLINE 

\. How to choose a selectio^. ■» 

y. A. The individual must want to reach the minds and hearts of , 
the audience. 

B, The selection must interest, move, or stimulate the Individual. 

C. The poem must be appropriate for the occasion. 

11. The pupil must understand tjxe-^etection. 
A. 



.'^pu must understand your material. ^ 



B. It is absolutely necessary' to know the: who?, when ?, where?, 
and how. ^^y^ 

C- You should be thoroughly aware of the attitudes or feelings 
Oivolved. ; 

D. Read the selection silently a few times before read^ig it 
aloud. ^ 



F. You should be able to express the central ii 
statement. .\ 

1. Look up urifamiliar words.* . / 

. 2. Investigate and" study unfanriilfar ideas. * ' , 

3. Do you understand the sentence structure? 

■ V .■ ■■ ■■■r 

. 4. D eternal ne the main feelings of the selection. ^ 
lir.sTfie pMrpoj^jeTof this unit is to communigate to others. 

A. You should strive for maxiriiUm inteffigibility. - / 

B. Perhaps the most effective way of getting across the author's 

meanly ts to paint mental pictures with the Use of-ypur 
voic^,aiVd body. ' . ^ ' 

1. To create imagery vou must let your ovvn senses react 
fully. ' • ^ 

V 2.; Your selection will contain at least one of the.f oil owing 
. * appeal^ to our physical senses: visual, auditory, tactile or 
touch, olfactory, gustatory,' ther man, balance, 6r nrration. 

C. You should plan an effective introduction. 

b. Pr^ttce reading aloud until you feel the desired sensation. 
PROPOSED SYLLABUS 

I. Division of the class into sections: according to the pitch and 
resonance of the^voices.. . . 

\ II. Simple unison speaking to learn to follow the directo^nd to 
follow and understand fundamental rhythm. " 

III. Development of special types of group speaking. * 

A. Refrdth: the solo with re|Mtitive lines by the^ chorus. » ! 

■■ ■ . . ■ " ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

B. . Antiphonai: the two-part arrangement, with statement or 

question by one half of choir and response /rom-other haW. 

C. Sectional: division of the group** into three or nwre parts. 

D. Line-i9-person:^ series, of solo lines with interpolations by 
entire chorus. 

E. Cumulative sequence: adding .or subtracting of voices to 
achieve special effects. . ^ 

F. Dialogue with comments: assigning of solo parts of characttrs 

in narrative poetry with 'the chorus or sections of the chorus ^ 
reciting the explanations and traositions. 

y / 

IV. Unison speaking of the more thoughtful poems. 

A. The Africari; influences on "Black America", French, English, 
and German Influences * 

B. Study the for?hs qsed by different cultures. 

1. Unison 

2. Antiphonai 

3. Troubadours-Ballad 

4. African Ceremonial chants, and dances. 
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5. Folk Dances (African.jifeerrnan, English and French). 
V What The Student Can LearJ From This Unit. jnit. ^ 

A . Tg r ecogn i ze good poet rV . 

B. To develop self-conf i(|ence. 

C. To form the habit of speaking accurately and distinctly. 

D. To coordinate bodily movements with inflections.Nrhythm. 
and body positibns. ^ ' , 

VI. The techniques tb be'learned from a choral ^ak^ing unit. 

A. What constitutes the chorus. 

B. What is the function of the director^ " ^ 

C. The procedMres used for selecting members of the choir. 

1. The light speaking voices. * 

2. The low speaking voices. * 

* Ji ' * 

3. How these voices form 6 unit. ^ - * 

f ■ _ '. 

d. Specific rules the choir must follow. ^ 

E. The choir must fecognize the definite forms of measured 
beats. 

Specific objectives that must be recognized at this point. 

V To recog|iiz'e problems people encounter while growing up in 
today's* world. ^ 

2. To exchange experiences with each other. 

i 3. To help students oi all races to a better ^understanding ^ 
themselves and of each other. 

^ PROCEDURE , 

■ ' ( 

Obviously, a verse^speaking choir should at first p'roceed^ 
slowly. First, its members must be auditioned and divided into its 
four groups* high and low voices for girls, and the same for boys. 
TN^n a poem should be chosen for ^e low voices. This poerh should 
be worth while and suited to choral-speaking. The theme of the 
selection chosen should be understood by all. Several. interpretations 
should be considered, but^one definite interpretation should finally 
be agreed upon. The constrasting moods and pictures of the 
selection should be decided upon, and the highest pdint of interest 
in the poem should be pointed out. This poem should then be read ^ 
■ in unison. In the same w^y the .light voices may ghoose. prepare, and 
read a*poem in unison. ^ ^ 

The next step is to do anttphonat reading, with high voices 
asking questions, or giving the first part of a parallel, and the low 
" voices answering of balancing the parallel. 

Jt , 

Next, the choir may try refrain reading, or poems with a 
narration and a refrain. The refrain should be secondary to the 
story. ' 7 ^ 

-At first the choir groupings should be as compact as possible., 
with only a slight division between the low and ^the' high groups. 
Later. %olos^nd more complicated gr9Clpings may be worked out. 
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METHODS TO BE USED 

I. Scan the poem to determine stress patterns. 

If VVf ftp the poerns as .if they were prose. 



II I . Do not stop at the end of every line. (Thought 
units may be carried over from one line to the 
nextv Let your pronunciation be your guide. 

IV. Study 'ttie history or background of choral speaking. 

A. Study the forms of readings uded by different 
peoples: Greek Choruses: African cultural 
patterns; - . « 

B. To relate the contents of this unit to contemporary life, 

MAifERIALSTO BEUSED FORTHIS UNIT: ' ^ 
Jean ToomBr 

"Sorwfs of the Son", from Cane - * 

"Stormy Ending", from Cane 

Walt Whitman ' - 

"Pioneers! O Pioneers" 



Claude McKay 
"If I must Die" 
"The Lynching" 



"My 'Mother" 



Frederick Douglas ' 
"Drawn from Life", as applied to the 
early death of his mother 

Langston Hughes 
^"Mother to Son" 
"Dream Variations" 
"Harlem" 

"Ballad of the Landlord" 



• Gwendolyn Brooks 
"We* Real Cool" ' 

Naomi Madgelft « 
"F6r A ChildV 

<k Paul Lawrence.Dunbar 
"Why Fades A Dream" 
"We Wear the Mask" 

James Weidon Johnson 
"The Black Mammy". V 

Phyllis Wheatley 
"Imagination" , 



Carl Sandburg 

"What Shall He Tell That Son" 
"I Love You for What Yog Are" 

Robert CoUin * ^ 

'The Secret Heart" 

Arna Bontemps 

"M^ Heart Has Known Its Winter" 

LANGUAGE SKILLS 
1 . To continue growth in^ocabulary 

'2. Td achieve- continued improvement in reading and speaking 
3. To emphasize critical thinking 



ACTIVITIES: 



h*choir 



ipi ^a 



1 . Organization of speech < 

2. Reading sentences aloud to imply-^arious meanings. 

3. Find at least ten examples of imagery 

4. Interpret selections to Qive emphasis 

tptherhyV^m ■ 

5. Listen to records (The poetry of 
"""Irdngston Hughes -- Ruby Dee and 

Ossie Davis — 

6. Discuss and def Ine^ords that are 
not faif iliar to the student 
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7. Read sentences aloud varying the emphasis 
in each in order to vary the meaning. 

BOOKsf BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bon temps. Arna, AM^CAN NEGRO POETRY 

Baker. (Houston A.. BLACK LITERATURE IN AMERICA 1971^- 
McGrauyHill . 

Franklin, John hope, FROM SLAVERY TO FREEOOM. 1969: N. 
Y. Vintage Book Company 

Oavis, Arthur P . and Redding, Saunders. CALVALCAOE, 1971: 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

Smiley, Marjorie B., Paterno. Oomenica. and Kaufman, Betsy, WHO 
AM I?, N. V: 1966: Macmillan Gateway English ' . ' 

Smiley, Majorie B., Paterno, Oomenica. and Kaufman Betsy A 
FAMILY IS A WAY OF FEELI(S)G, JM. Y.: 1970: Macmillan 
Gateway ErtgJish 



Hughes. Langsto^ NEW NEGRO POETS, U. S. A. 

Johnson, James Wetdon, BOOK QF AMERICAN NEGRO 
POETRY; AN ANTHOLOGY, N. Y., 1927 

FILMSTRIPS AND RECORDS 

Adventures In Literature Sound Filmstrips, Guidance Associates 
THE HARLEM RENAISSANCE AND BEYOND, N, Y. . 

Sohn, David A , ^.PICTURES FOR WRITING, N. Y.: Bantam 
Paithfinder Ed., (record) 

Hughes, Langston, POETRY OF LANGSTON HUGHES, .Narrators 
Ruby Dee and Dssie Davis, N . Y.: Caedmon Records 

-Guidance Associates, THE BLACK ODYSSEY. Guidance 
Associates: N. Y. ' 

New American Lrbrary, BLACK VOICES, N. Y.: A Mentor Book^ 
N^yv American Library 
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OUTLINE FOR ALABAVIA HISTORY: RECONSTRUCTION 

ERA . . 

Julia Colomon 

Holy Family High'School 

COURSE DESCRIPTION ' * 

Tho primary duty of tho'teachor of history Is to "soil", the studont 
on thtf importance of tho subject. History is not merely "past 
potiticB" as some early historians ueemod to think. It is the total 
experience of man oh earth, all that has ever been though, said and 
done. f Q 

Though history is, in a sense, the collective menrwry of mankind, it 
is not simply a collection of facts to be memorized. It is the story of 
Ptuman triumphs and tragedies to be understood. An understanding 
of history is possible as each generation, reacting to e>(ents in its 
time, seeks to interpret the present and asks questions about the 
past and future. History is actually "a bridge connecting the past 
with the present ahd pointing the road to the future". 

^ In this coursp wo are going to tie in the black man's way of life as an 
♦ American citizen and how the black man helped to make A(nerica 
what it is today. We will also study his l^owledge oi government 
and lawmaking brought from his home land. 

aJuRSE OBJECTI VES 

1. To learn with a positive approach, that blacks helped to make 
Americqiwhat it is today. 

2. To /understand that most of the materials on biacks are 
supplementary to our text. ' 

3* ,To understand the tariff struggle, controversy ever Slavery, 
Itie working and treatment of ilaves. * 

4. To learn the^rue meaning of the three slave ^odes, the free 
Negro, and the domestic slave trade. 

5. To know that the Radicals imposed their brand of \ 
reconstruction on the South 

6. To know and understand the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth ammendments. 

i 7. To know slavery was abolished as a result of the war. 

COOrSE REQUIREMENTS 

Each student will be given a book list on blacks. These books will 
supplemen^, every unit in your text. You will find a black man in 
evtry face 6f life, from the beginning of civilization up to now. 
The only way to know this, is to find it for ourselves and com- 
bine rather than to learn them separately. 

, From your outside reading, a report will be made to the class 
whether it is group or individual work. Your topic will be approved 
by the teacher. 
A textbook for the course is a must. 

2. All work assigned passed in on given date. 

3. An oral or written.test will be given each week. 

4. Participation in class discussion is urged. 

UNIT OUTLINE IN ALABAMA HISTORY 
Raconstruc4ion: The Radical Era 

I. Plan Organization • 

A. The Congresstdnal or Radical Plan 

B. Military Rul'> in Alabama 

II. A New Constitution ^ . 
III. fhe Radical Convention 

•VjThe Constitution of 1868 
C ^ 



A. Negro Participatioo in iCovornment 
B^ Negroes in tho co;istitutional convention of 1867-68 
V. The Ratification Issue 

A. Tho Radicals Take Charge of Reconstruction 

B. Noqroos Are Denied Equal Rights 
VI Beginnino'pf Tho Plantation System 

A. Inventions 

B. Flush Time in Alabama 

i ' C. Alabama: A Part of Tho Frontier 

VII. Growth of Population 
* A. Negroes - Most of them were slaves 
B. Whites -• Some indentured servants 
VIII. Working and Treatment of Slaves 
iX. The Slave and The'Law 

A. Louisiana — "Code iMoir" ■ ^ * 

B. Tho Virginia Code ✓ 

C. The South Carolina Code 

D. 'The Black Codes" 
X. The Amendments 

A. 13th 

B. 14th 

C. 15th 

- ACTIVITIES FOR LEARNING 

A) Explain how each of the following affected Alabama's 
attitude in the growing controversy over slavery. 

# ■ 

1. Henry Clay'^ American System 
' 2. The Nat Turner Insurrection 

B) Making Comparisons 

1 . How was the life of the free Negro different from * 
* the life of the slave? 

1^ • 

2. Compare the positions of Carpetbaggers and 

Sealawags during the reconstruction period. ^ 

C) Finding the Main Ideas 

D I Projects - Play Writing -- Role Playing > 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

l/ Kewieth M. Stampp. THE ERA OF RECONSTF#UCTlON 
• 1865-1877 (Knopf, New York, 1965, and Vintage paperback),^ 
. discusses the truths and fables of Reconstruction history and 
^ historiography in a fact -laden and important book. 
Recommended for teachers wishing an accurate survey nf the 
period, and for high school upperclassmen doing research,* 

*^ 2. Herbert Apth'eker. ed. A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN THE U. S. A. (Citadel, New York, 
1962, paperback) Chapter Fivels the most thorough collection 
of Negro writing available for this period. Congressional 
testimony, speeches,' letters, and petitions are included in this 
entirety. * 

3. Milton Meltzer. IN THEIR OWN WORDS, Vo. II (Crowell, 
New York, 1965, paperback) includes almost a hundred pages 
of text and documents by Negroes during Reconstruction. 

4. John Rope Franklin. FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 
(Knopfr New York, 1967) Chapters X^llf, present a balanced 
view of reconstruction in the south, its accomplishments and 
its eventual overthrow by the forces of white supremacy. 

5. William Loren Katz. . EYEWITNESS: THE NEGRO IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY pitman. New York, paperback). 
Chapters X and XI present documents, pictures, and text 
describing the Negro's trials and triumphs during 
Reconstruction. 

6. Grady McWhiney. ECONSTRUCTION AND THE 
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• FREEDMEN (Rond McNally. Chicago. 1963. paperback) is an 
oTcelhTn, pnd briof series of documents on the Nogro^ rolo .n 
?rpolitlcal, economic, and .ociat life of Reconstruction, 
« Veron Lane VWharton. THE NEGRO .N MISSISSIPPI. 
1865-1890 (University of North Carolina,Pross. Chapel Hill. 
1947 paperback) i»*a xholarly study of the Negro s ro o m 
MissiKippi durfng and after the Reconstruction Chapter V on 
the Black Codes and Chapter IV on |he Freedmen's Bureau are , 
excellent for research. 

9. Frederick Douglass. LIFE AND TIMES 0'= F«f ^^jC^ 
DOUGLAS (Collier, New York. 1962, paperback) Chapter 
13.14'present the recollections of the events ""d outstanding 
Negro leader, of that period. An*e« Johnson and his efforts 
to deal with Negro demands for equality. 

10. Howard Fast. FREEDQt^ (Duell. sioan. New York 1944 and 
so^ral paperback) is an excellent novel of Negro effort during 
Reconstructiont 

Ly"3ia Mario. THE FREEDMAN'S BOOK <Arno Press New 
York, 1968) is a reprlnW children's text designed for ex.^avesx 
in the South -.For outsicte reading. 

,2 Richard C. Wade, ed. THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE 
(Houghton Mifflin. Boston. 1965) Chapter 5 uses several 
documents to detail the Nemo's role in Reconstruction. 

William A. Sinclair. THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY (Arno 
Press New'Ybrk. 1969. paperback.) is the jrepnnt of a 
nogte'cted black historian's vital evaluation of Reconstruction. 
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« ^' .. I, Ri APK roWER U S. A.: THE HUMAN 
tA Lerone Bennett, Jr. BLAtiN ruwcrj^ u. a. <->■ 

S?OE OF RECONSTRUCTION (Johnson, ChKago, 1967, 
paperback) is a hardhitting version of Reconstruction history 
. with particular emphasis on cfucial povxer relationships. 

15 WED OuBois. BLACK RECONSTRUCTION (Harcourt 
Brace' New York. 1935, Meridian paperback) is a provocative 
«jS^'of the posi-was period by the famous Negro historiar. 
Despite its tennency to easy generalization, this bo°y 9°°^ 
•for many quotes and state*y-state analysis or Negro 
* dccompl^hments. 



POETRY FROM THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 

TO MODERN TIMES ♦ 

— ^Helen M. Bowlin 
Jackson High School 




POETRY FROM THE BEGINNING OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE TO MODERN TIMES , 

— Helen M. Bowlln 
Jackson High School 

INTRODUCTION: * 

Pottry is an expression of one's innermost feelings and 
thoughts. Many times we learn more about a person or a race by 
reading his pdSlry thant we do by reading his essays. Reading the 
poetry of only one race* makes us lo^ided in our thinking. It is our 
intention to correlate the poetry of both blacks and whites'i/ this 
unit, so that we may compare ideas and structure. 

OBJECTIVES: 

In thls'^ourse of study we hope that the students will be able: 

• 1. To interpret various poems according to their own experienA 

2. To recoijniza the various figures bf speech. ^ 

3. To recognize the reasons why>^rious poems were written. 

4. To develop an appreciation of the beauty of poetry. 

5. To see poetry all around them. 



VOCABULARY: 



epic 
ballad 
sonnet 
lyric 
dramatic 
narrative 
ode 

blank verse 
free verse 
couplet 
stanza 



verse 

simile 

metaphor 

personification 

hyperbole 

irony 

allegory 

onomatopoeia 

internal rhyme 

rhyme scheme 

elite ration 

1619-181^2 



There must have been much oral poetry used by blacks in the 
early days of our country; but because blacks were not supposed to 
■ read or write, it has been lost to us. 

Among the earliest known blacks poets we should include: 

Phyllis Wheatley 
Lucy Terry 

Jupiter Hammond; "An Evening Thought" - 1760, 
^'A Poem for Children with Thoughts on Death" -1782 . 
iGeorge Moses Horton; "Hope of Liberty" • 1B38« 
"Jeff Davis in a Tight Place" 



it was not until Paul 
in 1B92 that American 



Phyllis Wheatley died in 1784 and 
Lawrence Dunbar published "Oak and Ivy" 
Negro poetry advanced* 

ACTIVITY: 



Have the students write a poem using as their themes aither 
Slavery or Freedom. ^ 

POST CIVIL WAR POETRY X 
1802-1913 

The first Negro to vvrite poetry of real merit and whose poetry 
wvs more than merely sentimental or historical was Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, who published "Oak and Ivy", "Majors and Minors", and 
"Lyrics of Lowly Life/' and James Weldon Johnson is not^d for his 
.works "God's Trombones" and "Lift Every Voice and Sing". 

ACTIVITY: * 

Have students compare poems from each of the above authors. 



^ In whdt wdys do they both owe much to Methodist hymn- 
books^ 

I like to ?ise the poem "Lift Every Voice and Sing" because 
It contains so' many fjgures of speech. Following are examples of 
sonpe of the questions I ask about it. 

"LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING" 
Compare the spirit of this poem with that of "The Star ^ 
Spangled Banner". 

Would this poem be appropriate to every race and creed? 
Why or why not? 

Make a list of the words denoting happiness and a list of 
the words denoting sadness. 

Write the rhyme scheme of any of the stanzas. . 
Write the numbers of the lines and the words in those 
lines, that are examples of alliteration."' 
Write the numbers and words of the lines which show in- 
ternal rhyme. , 

Write appropriate tijeme for each of the three stanzas. 
What does the poet mean by the words "rising sune of 
our new day" in line number 6. * 

Although Dunbar is ^mous chiefly for his dialect poetry, 
why did he tegret that the world praised "a jingle in •3' broken 
tongue." - 

Read one of Dunbar's poems in standard English instead of 
dialect. In what ways does it change the poem? ^ 

1913 -1940 ^-. jyii* : 

Each one of the following triumivrate represents a different 
trend in Negro literature and life, This was the period of the Har- 
lem Renaissance. 

/. » , 
As an initial activity have the students do the following: 

1. Make reports on the Harlem RenaisssTnce so that they will 
understand the meanings of >^he poems of this peridd. ^' i 

2. Voc^ulary wArds such as: radical, mafxism, stereotype, ^ ^ 
propaganda, protest, and zealous. 

1.) Claude McKay 

"If We Must Die" 
"The White House" ^ 
y "Outcast" ^ 

Why do we consider this protect or revolutionary poetry? 
Id his message have been better understood in a form other 
poetry? 

2. ) Counted Cullen 
Herita^eC "Why could this poem be set to music? 

"Incidei^" 

l^* "Yet Do I Marvel" - What questions does Countee CuMen 
\ ask? Are there any answers? 

3. ) tarigston Hughes 

/ "Mulattq'V - Why can we say that this poem is an objective 
look aiSthe Negro? 

^ 1940 - Now 

Jean Toomer- CANE - Fiction and poetry 

Melvin B. Tolson - "Dark Symphony" 
Frank Horn • "Nigger" 
Sterling A. Brown - "Sister Lou" 



W^i 



Arna Bon temps 

Gwendolyn Brooi<s 
Allen 



"Southern Cop" 
"Strong Men" - 

- A STREET IN BRONZEVILLE, Annie 

, 4. 
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Margaret Walker • FOR MY PEOPLE 

Margaret Burroughs • WHAT SHALL I TELL MY CHILDREN 
WHO ARE BLACK? ^ ^ ; 

ACTIVITIES 

Students may choose at least three poems by any three 
poets and compare their feelings and attitudes. 

Students may write in poetic form a favorite, song by a 
black composer. They may play the record in class, read the 
lyrics to the class and th^n interpret it. 

CONCLUSION 

It is my hope that by studying tile poems of the blacks, we 
may understand ourselves and each other. 
* . ^ V . ■ 

This unit could be either a' six week course of study or 
could be correlated with the study of poetry in our textbook, 
ADXAENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

I have arranged it in a chronological order so that any one of 
the times can be Used with the comparable times in the textbook. 



COURSE OUTLINE 



V 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Ahbduhl, Rale. 3000 VRS. OF BLACK POETRY 

Bontemps, Arna. AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 

Brooks, Gwendolyn. SELECTED POEMS 

Burroughs. Margaret. WHAT SHALL I TELL MY CHILDREN 

WHO ARE BLACK? , 
oCaruba. Alan. PEOPLE TOUCH AND OTHER POEMS 

Chapman. Abraham. BLACK VOICES 

Cullen, Countee. ON THESE I STAND 

Fisher, Miles. NEGRO SLAVE SONGS IN THE U. S. 

Gayle, Jr. ed. BLACK EXPRESSION / 

Gloster. Hugh M. NEGRO VOICES IN AMERICAN FICTION 

Grosses, and J. E. Hardy. IMAGES OF NEGRO IN AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 
^ Hayden. WORDS IN THE MOURNING TIME 

Hughes, Langston. THE BIG SEA 

NEW NEGRO POETS, U. S. A. 

Johnson, James. W. BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 
DILEMMA OF THE NEGRO AUTHOR 

Lee, Don L SELECTED AND NEW POEI\^S 

Mezu, Dr. S. O. MODERN BLACK LITERATURE 

Randall, Dudley and Danner, Margaret. POEMS - SOUNTERPOEMS 

Randall, Dudley, THE BLACK POETS - AN ANTHOLOGY 

Tolson, Melvin 6. HARLEM GALLERY: BOOK ONE: THE CURATOR 

* CASSETTES 
."Walk Together d^ildren" - Blackscene • in poetry, pose, and song 

FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 

..■I ' 

Folk Songs of America's History , 
Bluck Poems: Black Images * 
Paul L. Dunbar - American Poet. 

RECORDS 

Anthology of Negro Poets in U, S. A. 

Anthology of Negro Poets > Langston Hujohes t< 

Afro-American History in Song and Story . 

GOD'S TROMBONES - J. W. Johnson 

Langston Hughes Reads and Talks About His Podms 



SaraK Hoehn 
Jackson High School 



General Statement 



MYTHOLOGV 
A Semester Courst 



This unit is based primarily on the study of Grtak^and Roman 
myths, with a study of creation and death myths throuohout tha 
world. Emphasis wtlLbe given to West African, Egyptian, Teutonic, 
Greek and Roman myths. Mythology will be viawed as an 
applanation of the earlier culture of man. 

What myths are, why they were created, and who created them 
are only some of the questions which will be answered during this 
course. Readings will range from -the tales of the gods (who each 
posses a part of the human personality and who q^e also responsible 
for the daily needs of man), to the great epics of literature. 



OBJECTIVES 



Affective Objectives 



Through extensive study it is hoped tha% the studerit will 
realize that mythology incorporated, a culture's philosophy, values, 
ideals, and life. 

- A. Illustrating to the. student how a mythology does 
incorporate these factors. ^ 

B. Enriching the student's background in literary allusions and 
their significance. 

C. Examining the works of Homer and other ^epic poats to 
illustrate the mythologies and their implications. 

D. Demonstratinp the similarities of all mythology in man's 
search for answer«^o the basic questions of life, death, and 
eternity. ^ 

E. Creating an awareness that all cultures should be appreciattd 
and not be judged by the values of our culture. 

Cognitive Objectives 

The student should bt able to: 

A. Answer the questions: ; 

1. What is a myth? 

2. Who created them? 

3. Why v^are the myths created? 

B. Construct the family trees of the gods, thair symbols, and duties 
of three mythological pantheons. 

C. Trace the origin of words to early mythologies. 

D. Trace allusions in our society by ctipplngs from the 
newspapers, magazines, the yellow pages. 

E. Obtain l^owledge of: 

^ 1. The philosophy behind tha myths. 

2. Cultural ideas and mor^s evidenced by the nnyths. 

3. Explanations of the unknown. ^ 

F. Illustrate the heroic pattern commonly found in 
myths ^nd literature. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 



Creation Myth& 

The Origins of Death . 
A Culture's Philosophy * 
Monsters Then and Now (j^ 
• Word Origins ^ 
6 reek and Roman Gods 
Heroes in Mythology 
Modern Heroes 
Drama from the MythS 

Allusions to Mythology . - 

COURSE CONTENT 

I. Creation Myths 

FIRST DAY: , 

Assign creation myth reports. Distribute reading list and 
class requirements. 



SECOND DAY: 

Aj^swer the questions: 

1 . WImrare my ths? 

2. Wf>y are myths created? 

3. Who created myths? 



Put the student in thfe situation where he has to answer the 
why's for green grass, porcupines; butterflies, etc. Make the 
. student think PRIMITIVELY with no recourse to science. 



THIRD DAY; * 

Assign reading: Hamilton, p. 63-74 "How the World and 
Mankind Were Created", or Euslin, p. 3-5, 15-18, and 57-64. 

Begin oral reports^ 

Egyptian — "Father Earth Mother Sky" 
Zuni — '^Mother Earth and Father Sky" ^ > . 
Discuss reasons for gender in each myth. 
^ MAJOR ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Select and tell three myths and give possible explanation of 
it. 

2. Compare creation myths — of world, man and woman, 
trouble in the world, other creatures, etc. 

3. Write a creation myth. 

4. Read thrity (30) myths outside of class and make an index 
card on each myth. Include the TITLE, author. Publisher, 
publication date and ethnic group of the source of*the myth, 
the type of myth (that is, creation, adventuFe,'m6ral, etc.) 
and a brief plot of the myth. 

5« Select and describe or draw a mythical monster. 

6. Consider a modern monster — Lock Ness, Abominable 
Snownrtan, Yeti, cyborg, robot, etc. * 

7« Co;nstruct a family tree for the Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
and one other mythological group. 

8. Compare and contrast a modern American hero with a Greek 
hero. . ^ 



9. Trace the origin of words from me myths. 

10. Recognize various allusions in poetry. 

« 

11. Recognize various allusions in modern life. 

12. Explain how the mythology of an ethnic group expresses its 
^ society. 

13. Take exams. 

14. Act in a short play.' 

^OOK-LIST 

Basic Students 

Texts: v 

THE GREEK GODS Evslin, Evslin, and Hoopes 

HEROES AND MONSTERS OF GREEK ^iAYTH Evslin, Evslin. and 
. Hobpes 

• ■ . ■ r- 

Resources: 

FOiKLORE OF THE WORLD SERIES by polch and Dolch 

China Egypt Japah India Italy Russia 
Alaska Canada France Hawaii Mexico Spain 

MULES AND MEN Zora Neale Hurston 

' MYTHS AND MODERN MAN Barbara Stanford 

AFRICArJ MYTHS AI^D TALES Susan Feldman 

AMERICAN NEGRO FOLKTALES Richard L. Dorson 

THE BOOK OF IMAGINARY BEINGS Jorge Luis Borges 

A DICTIONARY OF FABULOUS BEASTS Richard Barber 
and Anne Riches >^ ^ 

THE BEASTS OF NEVER Georgess McHargue o * 

% 

, THEBESTIARY, A BOOK OF BEASTS J. H.White 
MYTHICAL MONSTERS James Cornell , 

AVERAGE AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
Text: ^ 
MYTHOLOGY Edith Hamilton 

Resources: 

MULES AND MEN Zora Neale Hurston 
'MYTHS AND MODERN MAN Barbara Stanford 
AFRICAN MYTHS AND TALES Susan Feldman 
AMERICAN NEGRO FOLKTALES Richard Dorson 
EGYPTAIN MYTHOLOGY Veronica Ions 
THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT S. A. B. Mercier 
' AFRICAN MYTHOLOGY E. G. Parrinder 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN MYTHOLOGY Collie Curland 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF CHINA'E. T. C. Werner 
THE LOST GODS OF ENQLAND Brian Branston 
GODS OF THE NORTH Brain Branston 
RUSSIAN TALES AND LEGENDS C. Downing 
INDIAN MYTHOLOGY Veronica Ions 
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.BEASTS 

THE BOOK OF IMAGINARY BEINGS Jorge Luis Borges 
A DICTIONARY OF FABULOUS BEASTS Richard Barber 
and Anne Riches o 

THE BE ASTS e TlviEVER Georgess McHargue 

THE BESTIARY, A BOOK OF BEASTS J. H. White ' 

MYTHICAL MONSTERS James Cornell 



V 
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A STUDY OF BLACK HISTORY FROM 1909 - 1946 



-H. Bowlin 
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Helen Bowlin 
Jackson High School 



INTRODUCTION: 



I have chosen the period from 1909 (organization of NAACP) 
to the ending of VVWII 1946 because I wish to show events, causes 
and effects of the history of blacks as it affected all of history. 

These years and the events of these years had a profound effect 
on aii of our lives. 

. Section I may be taught when we are discussing the events 
leading up to WW I. ^ 



WW! 



Section II should be taught, with the study of America's part in 



Section III should be taught with the sectio|i of the depression 
and the AJew Deal. ^ 

Section IV should 6e introduced when WWII is being studied. 

OBJECTIVES (affective) 

At the end of this unit students should be ablfe 

1. To appreciate the influence of unemployment on the values 
and attitudes of blacks to life in genera! and the government in 
particular. 

2. To indicate the changes in blacks' status between WW I and 
WWII. 

3. To understand the meaning of th.e Harlem Renaissance. 

4. To interpret the influence of a bJack culture. 

5. To decide whether or not the change from a submissive of 
passive attitude to a more militant one has been (iH good or • 
partly good or harmful. 

BEHA>j:iORAL OBJECTIVES: 

The student shduld be able 

1. To construct a chart showing the percentage of unemployed 
blacks as compared to unemployed whites. 

2. To 1^ the important organizations and the founders and other 
-leaders. 

3. Jp point out the purposes of each of the important 



4. To de^ormtne the reasons for the change in party affiliation.' 

5. To enumera,te and write a short summary of at least five black 
historians. ^ 

6. To write a list of the ways in which the WPA or other work 
relief agencies aided blacks.. 

» OUTLINE OF A COURSE OF STUDY 
for the Years 1909 - 1946 

I. Pre-World War t 1909 • f9l4 

A. Economics 

1. Percentage of unemployed.blacks 

2. Types of jobs held 

3. Membership in unions 

4. Women workers 

5. Pay for services 

B. Social and politfcal 
1 . Classes of blacks 



Organizations before WWl 

a. NAACP 

1) Founder 

2) Purpose 

b. Urban League 

1) Purposes 
^ 2) Usefulness 

c. Niagara Movement 

1) W. E. B. DuBois 

2) Purpose 

3) Success or failure 



' 1 1. World War 1 

A. BlacK's attitudes toward involvement 

1 . Concern with democracy in America 

2. Number of black officers 

3. Types of positions held 

4. Medals and honors awarded 
S'.'Any change in status 

6. Segregation of races in armed forces 

B. Harlem Renaissance Writers 

1. Langston Hughes 

2. W. E.B. buBois 

3. James W. Johnson 

. 4. W. Monroe Trotter * 

5. T. Thos. Fortune 

6. Claude McKay 

7. Arthur ^chomburg * 

C. Migration of Blacks 

1. Westlpdies 

2. SoiHTiern states 

p. Race riots 

1. E. St. Louis 

2. New York City 

. 3. Ch icago . 

III. Depression Years 

A^ Financial * , • 

1. Unemployment ^ 

2. W. P. A. - work relief 

a. Arts, sciences, literature 
i b. Health improvement 

c. Education 

a) On-the-job training 

b) Vocational schools 

B. Political * ' 

1. Marcus Garvey Movement 

a. Cause 

b. Purppse 

c. Result 

C. Religious 

1. Father Devine 

a. Time is right 

b. Success or failure? 

c. Impetus on later actions ^ h 

D. World Affairs 

1. Ethiopian invasion 
a. Imperialism 

IV. World Warjl 

A. Eponomic changes , 

1 . Job opportunities increased 

a. Change from unskilled to skilled labor 

b. Union affiliation 

1.AFL-C10 

2. Armed forces 

a. Black officers 

b. Eventual integration 

c. Change from servant class to that of regular 
serviceman's jobs 
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BrPoMtlbal 

1. More blacks elected to office 

2. Increased membership in NAACP and Urban beague 

3. 'A great change ih party loyalty 

4. Black Power manifested 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Clark, Kenneth B., DARK GHETTO 

Clarke, John H., HARLEM, A COMMUNITY IN TRANSITION 
Davis, Johrr P. ed, THE AMERICAN NEGRO'REFERENCE BOOK 
Drake, St. Clair and Hqrace R. Clayton, BLACK METROPOttS 

Volume 1 and 2 
Bardolph, Richard* THE NEGRO VANGUARD 
Essien - Vdom, BLACK NATI0NA1.ISH: A SEARCH FOR AN 

IDENTITY IN AMERICA 
Jackson, Miles M. Jr., A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEGRO 

HISTORY AND CULTURE FOR YOUNG READERS 
Carmichael, Stokely and-Hamtlton, Charles, BLACK 

POWER-THE POLITICS OF LIBERATION IN AMERICA 
Attley, Roi, NEWWORLD A-COMiNG 
Ross, Arthur and Herbert Hill, EMPLOYMENT, RACE 

AND POVERTY 
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TWO THEMATIC UNITS IN UTEatATUBfi 



1. BIOGRAPHY: PfeOPLE IN LITERATURE 

A UNIT FOR GRADE 9 

2. THE TRIUMPH OF REALISM 

A UNIT FOR GRADE 11 



. Submitted by: 
Gloria A. DemuuMi 
.Mildred Horn 

West End High School 

♦ 
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THEMATIC UNITS IN LITERATURE 

1. biography: People in Literature 

A Unit for Grade 9 

2. The triumph of Realism 

A unit for Grade A 1 

Submitted by: \ * 

Gloria A. Dennar4 

Mildred Horn 

West End High School 



NONFICTION 
Biography: People to Remember « 

I. lntroduction~(Grade Level 9 Basic/Regular. Unit Duration - « 
2 weeks) 

People have always wanted to know about other people. As the 
world became smaller m distance and larger in complexity, {his 
interest in other people has grown. Confronted by such a complex 
wocid, we look to the ll\/esx)f other^for guidance. What vwre the 
difficulties of others in the past, and how did they solve themiVyhdt 
^values ha^e helped people of our own time to succeed, and what 
can be learned from their livesTReading biography is a rewarding 
way to find answers to these questions. 

• • •* 

1 Of the ten biographies listed in Ihis unit, each student is^to 
read at lea^Mwo from the textbook and two outside the textbook. 
Those listed that are not in the textbook are biographies of Black 
Americans. This is an effort to include a pmpling of noteworthy* 
Black Americans whose life stories can serve- as inspiration to others, 
also. All selections were chosen for their literary merit, as well as for - 
their probability of aOowing the students^ Black and white, to find 
something of their own lives in the subjiscts' stq^es. 

The selettions are Hhked l?y a conhmon tliread: Each is 
concerned with oits subject at a time of growing up. They are all 
* rated on upper elementary or junior high level. 

11. OBJECTIVES . 

1. To ^quaint students., with outstanding persons vyorthy of 
study. , 

2. To nbte early influences and the development of character * 
in these persons. 

3. To promote comparisons by students with the su&jects' lives 
in terms of growing up. 

4. To develop the reading skills of drawing •conclusions and 
• reading with questions in mind. , * 



5. To give opportunity for biographical writing of varioUs sorts. 

6. To supplement the text's biographical selections with 
biographies of Black Americans m order that Black students 
will ablest^ better relate to and draw parallels between 
the^r lives and the subjects' lives. 

IILSEIECTIONS 

.Text: ADVENTURES IN READING. Laureate. Harcourt, 
Brace & World. Inc. ^ 

Assignment: Read the Introduction, p. 208. 

. "Abe Lincoln Grows Op". Text pp. 280-288 

ALTHEA GIBSON: I ALWAYS WANTED TD BE 
SOMEBODY 

BENJAMIN BANNEKER. THE MAN WHO SAVED 



WASHINGTON by Claude Lewis 
' V, ' ' ' 

^J'Charles Dickens: The Boy of the London Street**. Text. pp. 
209-213 

CRISPUS AJTUCKS: BOY OF VALOR by Dharthula 
Mil lender 

FREDERICK DOUGLAS by Lillie Patterson 

**Girl With A Dream: Katherine Cornell'*, Text, pp. 233-238 

**Oueen Elizabeth II", Text. pp. 214-222 

*'The World At My Fingertips**. Text. pp. 280-28 
THURGOOD MARSHALL. FIGHTER FOR JUSTICE by 
Dave Hadger 

* TRUertPTER'S TALE; THC STORY OF YOUNG LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG by Jeanette Eaton 

Note: Selections not included in text will be made available in the 
classroom. Students may also supply their own copies. 

IV. QUESTIONS FOR pisCUSSlON 

1. What wefe these persons like? 

2. What disadvantages or difficulties did they face? ^ 

3. What traits of character helped them to succeed? 

4. How did they act in time of ^risis? 

5. What specific incidents showed their c^iaracter? 

6. What^elped to shape their character? 

7. Wh^t persons influenced themPHow? 

8. How did reading about their lives help you to 
: realize something about your own? 

V. ACTIVITIES . ' ' . 

1 . Continue the stoj^. Students are to do research and come up 
with further facts about a subject*s life. 

Oral discussions will follow their research. 

2. Students are tq write a composition on each of the following 
{opics; # ' " ' 

**My Most Unforgettable Person" 

'*A Ch^ter From My Own Life** 

THE TRIUMPH OF REALISM 
AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THEMATIC UNITS 



Grade 1 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The tea ctuiigof American literature, a popular course for the 
eleventh grade in* mb^ high schools, has already begun..This unit. 
THE TRIUMPH OF REALISM, continues a representation of the 
major intellectual movements in our iiferary history. It is based on 
the Harcourt. Brace textbook, ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, gnd is supplemented with additional reading 
material, records, and writing assignments. 

^ This unit in the textbook presents a literary and intellectual 

^ movement that influenced poets and novelists to examirte life as it 
was actually lived ^nd to record* what they saw around them as 
honestly as they could. ^ 

* ' ^ " 

OBJECTIVES FOR THE'UNIT 

General 

I.To focus attention upon valuable Black contributions to 
society. ' ' 
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2. To help students of all races to obtain a better understanding 
of themselves and of each other. 

3. To show that Black Americans Exhibit the universality of 
human experience. ^ ^ 

4. To relate the information in this unit to contemporary society. 



SPECIFICS 

1. To recognize the elements of ^realism in, writing of 
contemporary society. 

2. To supplement the basic material presented in the textbook 
with contributions of Black Americans to literature. 



3. To expose students to good patterns of oral and written 
language. 

~ ^ BACKGROUND READING FOR THE TEACHER ' 

Helpful to the teacher whose knowledge should exceed the 
unit is a short list of comprehensive reference books, William Loren 
' Katz. TEACHERS' GUIDE TO AMERICAN NEGRQ HISTORY 
Benjamin and Sterling. Dorothy Quarles, THE NEGRO IN THE 
MAKING OF AMERICA. % 



Unit I 

THE REALISTIC VIEW IN POETRY 



& 



This unit is arranged into thematic units and includes poems by 
Black authors and poems from the textbdok. 

Margaret Burroughs, "What Shall I Tell My Children Who Are 
Black"? 

Langston Hughes. "I Have Known Rivers", "Mogier to Son" 



James W. Johnson, 'The Creation", 
Sing" 



'Lift Every Voice and 

4 



Paul L. Dunbar, "Poems of Lowly Life" 
Claude McKay. "If We Must Die" 

Countee CuHen, "I Have A Rendezvous With Life" ^ 

Gwendolyn Brooks. "We Real Cool" 

Arna Bontemps. 'The Negro Speaks of Rivers" 

THEME I. People 

Through studying a poem, one can learn what a character is 
like. We get a picture of him thfough*his action and dialogue. Also, 
details ^e the imqression of r6al lives being led in a real world. 

We read in this group, poems that suggest stories or a character 
sketch. Robinson's "Richard Cory", Miniver Cheevy", and "Mr. 
i^lood's Party" in Tilbury Town can be compared with, Masters' 
SPOON RIVER. Then we will read Gwendolyn Brooks' "We Real 
Cool" and discuss her description of people, 



THEIVTE II 
Comments on Life 



In this theme we discuss how the above works and those of the 
text deal with the conflict between appearance and actuality (or 
ideals and appearance). 

THEME Ml 
W$r arid Death 

In developing this theme, we read and compare ideas on the 
subject of war and death. We discuss techniques of major writers 



<0 



and how thoy create poetic effects. 
Upit II 

^ eXlISM IN THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 

This unit attempts to create ih the student an awareness of the 
elements of the short story and ht>w they work together. It also 
introduces significant modern 'authors. The following works by 
Black writers supplement the short stories of the text. 

Langston Hughes. 'Th^Best Short Stories by Negro Writers". 
"Seven Tales of Simple/^ and 'Thank You Ma'am" 

Shirley Jackson, "After You My Dear Alphoj^' from SCOPE 

Charles Chestnut. Selections from "The Conjure Woman" 

0 

Jean Toomer. "Cane"^ 
Unit III 

THE BEGINNING OF THE AMERIC/\N NOVEL 

While a short s^ory generally reveals a writer's artistry-his 
mastery of form and detail-a novel reveals in addition, ihe sixe of 
his vision and his ability to deal with complex situations. In this unit 
we shall consider what writers treated jn the text, and other Black 
writers have done to develop the American novel. 

Comparing a^d contrasting other prose forms; autobiography, 
drama, and essay. 

R ichard Wright, NATIVE SON and BLACK BOY 
William Wells Brown, CLOTEL 
Lorainne Hansberry, A RAI$IN'in THE SUN 
Martin L. King, STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM 
Frederick Douglas, AUTOBIOGRAPHY * . , 
William Demby, BEETLECREEK 
Lorenz Graham, SOUTH TOWJ^I 
Cathcrini Marshall, JULIE'S HERITAGE 
Malcolm X, AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

ACTIVITIES, 

1. Enlist those who have writing ability to produce dramati<; 
versions of incidents, scenes or sequences from a book. 

2. ^courage the more scholarly students to make bibliographies. 
^'O^'oniine historical backgrounds of books read, especially 
bic^raphies and to* make comparative studies of works 
requirjng.research. 

3. Let the slower student contrast the lives of any two characters 
discussed. 
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